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DOWN TO THE SEA. 





Two sparkling streams, like things of life 
Went babbling down tne hill, 

With all the noise of mimic strife, 
Bach then a sep’rate rill. 

But as they meet in yonder burn, 
Their troth at once they plight, 

As heart for heart doth always yearn, 
And there their lives unite. 


With mutual joy and sweet consent 
These streams their waters mingle ; 

Each seems more happy aud content 
Than when its course was single; 

For deeper and more free from strife, 
More real though less free, 

Are these two streams with but one life, 
In trav’ling toward the sea. 


What though the rugged rocks appear 
An ugly leap withal ? 

At once they face them without fear, 
And bravely take the fall ; 

To rise therefrom etil] hand in hand, 
Resume their course again, 

To leave behind the hilly land, 
And wander through the plain. 


What though an island in the course, 
Which does their pathways sever? 

These streams were destined from their source 
To be united ever. 

And if that isle’s o’erhanging shade 
Doth part them for a while, 

Their waters—for each other made— 
Remingle with a smile. 


Freed from the rashness of their youth, 
A happier course they run; 
For is it not an ancient trath 
That “ they twain shall be one?" 
But one, one only, to the close, 
No more they'll parted be, 
Till their united life they lose 
Together in the sea. 
> 


GLIMPSES OF CHARLES DICKENS. 





THE NEW VOLUME OF MR. FORSTER’S BIOG- 
RAPHY. 





When the first volume of Mr. Forster’s biog- 
raphy of Charles Dickens appeared from the 
press in London, it was eagerly caught up by 
the numberless admirers of the great novelist, 
and found as many readers in this country as 
in England. But the narrative ‘stopped when 
but half of the story of Dickens’ life had been 
told, and expectation has been aroused for 
several months past as to the outcome of the 
work for which the biographer was so 
well qualified by his long “and intimate 
friendship with the subject of his memoir. A 
third volume will be required to plete the 
work, but the second volume of the series, just 
republished here by Lippincott & Co., will fur- 
nish the best of reading for the winter fireside, 
and we can afford to wait for the one that is to 
follow. 

One of the curious facts brought out in this 
biography is the slowness of Dickens’ method 
of literary labor. Each number of his serials 
sometimes occupied him fora fullmonth. He 
writes : “‘ You can hardly imagine what infinite 
pains I take, or what extraordinary difficulty I 
find in writing fast. Invention, thank God 
seems the easiest thing in the world, and I 
seem to have such a preposterous sense of the 
ridiculous as to be constantly requiring to 
restrain myself from laanching into extrava- 
gancesin the height of my enjoyment. But 
the difficulty of going at what I call a rapid 
pace is prodigious; it is almost an impossi- 
bility.” 

Here is a delightful bit, telling how 

THE “CHRISTMAS CHIMES” WERE WRITTEN, 

“This book,” says he, (“‘whether in the 
Hajji Baba sense or not I cannot say, but cer- 
tainly in the literal one), has m: my face 
white in a foreign land. tbickens was then in 
Genoa, where the s was written for the 
Christmas RF ~, R y om, oe were 
have pom iesmnenavhe teens 3. or hair io 
lank, and the see tock the hair is hot = 





° tl 
twice ; | wouldn't write it twice for some- 
ing. Since 1 conceived at the beginning of 
the second part what must happen at the third, 
Ihave as much sorrow agitation 
as if the Sane ee real, and have wakened uj 
with it at night. I was obliged to lock myself 
in when I finished it yesterday, for my face was 
swollen for the time to twice its p size and 
hugely ridiculous, * * t am going 


my pen 
of 


moment. I take up my pen again to-day to 
say only that much, and to add that I have 
what women call ‘a real good cry!’” 

Dickens was always fond of change—new 
places, new faces, long walks, the streets of 
London, gave him his highest pleasures. The 
busy lifg of London especially attracted him. 
“Put me down on Waterloo Bridge at eight 
o'clock in the evening, with leave to roam about 
as long as I liked, and I would come home, as 
you know, panting to go on,” he writes, com- 
plaining that he cannot work in Genoa. “Let 
bells clash upon me now from all the churches 
and convents in Genoa, I see nothing but the 
old London belfry I have seen them in,” writes 


he when composing ‘‘The Chimes,” “I want a | 


crowded street to plunge into at night.” Again: 


“Tt seems as if streets and numbers of figures | 


supplied something to my brain which it can- 
not bear, when busy, to lose. For a week ora 
fortnight I can write prodigiously in a retired 
place (as at Broadstairs), and a day in London 
sets me up again and starts me, but the toil 
and labor of writing day by day without that 
magic lantern is immense.” 

The purpose of Dickens in writing 

“ DOMBEY & son” 
is revealed in a letter written to Mr. Forster on 
the 25th July, 1846, in which he says : 

I design to show Mr. D. with that one idea of 
the son taking firmer snd firmer possession of 
him, and swelling and bloating his pride to a 
prodigious extent. As the boy begins to grow 
up, I shall show him quite impatient for his 
getting on, and urging his masters to set him 
great tasks, and the like. But the natural affec 


tion of the boy will turn toward the despised | 


sister ; and I purpose showing her learning in 
all sorts of thiogs, of her own application and 
determination to assist him in his lessons, and 
helping him always. When the boy is about 
ten years old (in the 4th number) he wil) be 
taken ill, and will die; and when he is ill, and 
when he is dying, I mean to make him turn 
always for refuge to the sister still, and keep 
the stern affection of his father at a distance ; 
so Mr. Dombey—for all his greatness and for 
all his devotion to the child—will find him- 
self at arm’s length from him even then, 
and will see that his love and confidence 
are all best:wed upon his sister, who 
Mr. Dombey has used, and so has the 


boy too for that matter, as a mere convenience | 


to him. The death of the boy is a death- 
blow, of course, to all the fathers’s schemes 
and cherished hopes, and ‘‘Dombey and Son,” 
as Miss Tox will say at the end of the number, 
is “a daughter after all.” * * From that 
time I purpose changing his feeling of indiffer- 
ence towards his daughter into positive hatred. 
For he will always remember how the boy had 
his arm round her neck when he was dying, and 
whispered to her, and would take things only 
from her hand, and never thought of him. * * * 
At the same time, I shall change her feelings 
toward him for one of a greater desire to love 
him, and to be loved by him, engendered in her 
compassion for his loss and her love for the 
dead boy, whom, in his way, he loved so well 
too. So I mean to carry the sto 
all the branches and offshoots and meanderings 
thatcome up, and through the downfall and de- 
cay of the house, and the bankruptcy of Dombey 
and all the rest of it; when his only staffand 
treasure and his unknown good genius always 
will be this rejected daughter, who will come out 
better than any sop at last, and whose love for 
him, when discovered and understood, will be 
his bitterest reproach. For the straggle with 
himself, which goes on in all such obstinate 
natures, will have ended them, and the sense of 
his injustice, which you may sure has never 

uitted him, will have at last a gentler office 
than that of making him more harshly unjust. 
* * * This is what cooks call the stock of 
the soup ; all kinds of things will be added to it 
of course. 

Mrs. Pipchin, like Mrs. Gamp, was an actual 
study from nature. Dickens writes: “I hope 
you will like Mrs. Pipchin’s establishment. It 
is from the life, and I was there. I don’t sup- 
pose I was eight years old ; but I remember it 
all as well, and certainly understood it as well, 
as I do now.” 

In regard to another book which made a pro- 
digious stir in its day—‘‘ American Notes"— 
we have in Mr. Forster's narrative for the first 
time 

AN INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER, 


which was reluctantly suppressed by Dickens 
at the express desire of tho present biographer. 
Dickens exacted from Mr. Forster a promise 
that he would publish it when a more fitting 
season should come—a promise that is now 
redeemed. Here is the chapter: 


“If this book shotld fall into the hands of 
any sensitive American who cannot bear to be 
told that the working of the institutions of his 
country is far from perfect ; that in spite of the 
advantage she has over all other nations in the 
elastic freshness and vigor of her youth, she is 
far from a model for the earth to copy ; 
and that even in those pictures of the national 
manners with which he qarrrels most, there is 
still (after the lapse of several years, each of 
which may be fairly supposed to 





— | stride in jmerovenens. much that is just and 
true at this ier him lay it Sate for 


on through | 


have had its | barrister, adv: 


I shall not please him. Of the intelligent, re- 
flecting and educated among his countrymen I 
have no fear; for I bave ample reason to be- 
lieve, after many delightfal conversations not 
easily to be forgotten, that there are very few 
topics (if any) on which their sentiments differ 
mterially from mine. I may ask, ‘If you have 
been in any respect disappoimted in America, 
and are assu beforehand that the expres- 
sion of your disappointment will give offence to 
any class, why do you write at all?’ My answer 
is, that f went there expecting greater things 
than I found, and resolved as far as in me lay 
to do justice to the country, at the expense of 
any (in my view) mistaken or prejudiced state- 
ments that might have been made to its ape 
| agement. Coming home with a correct and so- 
ber judgment, I consider myself no less bound 
| to do justice to what, according to my best 

means of judgment, I found to be the truth.” 
Having inserted this chapter, which has thus 
lain in the dark for exactly thirty years, Mr. 
Forster anticipates the regular progress of his 
| narrative by quoting from one of Dickens's let- 
ters to him on the subject of America, written 
during his second tour in the United States, 
and bearing date ‘“‘ Philadelphia, Jannary 14, 

| 1868.” Dickens here says : 

“Socially, the change in manners is remark- 
|able. There is much greater politeness and 
forbearance in all ways. . . . On the other hand 
there are still provincial oddities wonderfully 
quizzical; and the newspapefs are constantly 
expressing the popular amazement at ‘ Mr. 
| Dickens's extraordinary éompogure.’ They seem 
to take it ill that I don’t stagger on to the plat- 
| form overpowered by the spectacle before me, 
jand the national greatness. They are all so 
accustomed to do public things with a flourish 
| of trumpets, that the notion“ of my coming in 
| to read without somebody first flying up and 
delivering an ‘oration’ about me, and fying 
| down again and leading me in, is so very unac- 
}countable to them, that sometimes they have 





| no idea until I open my lips that it can possibly | 


| be Charles Dickens.” 
When he had thrown off care, Dickens's 
| capacity of enjoyment was immense. The 
| overflowing animal spirits and keen zest of life 
| exhibited in his letters from abroad are delight- 
/ful. Butit is not merely animal spirits that 
give a value to those unstudied compositions. 
| They are rich in anecdote, in keen observation 
| of character, in picturesque and poetical per- 
ception, and in good sense. Here isa 
“ PICTURE FROM ITALY” 

| which is fall of color and fire : 
| “When the sun sets clearly, then, by Heaven, 
| it is majestic. From any one of eleven windows 
| here, or from a terrace overgrown with grapes, 

you may behold the broad sea, villas, houses, 


mountains, forts, strewn with rose leaves. 
| Strewn with them? Steeped inthem! Dyed, 
through and through and through. For a 


|}moment. Nomore. The sun is impatient and 
| fierce (like everything else in these parts), and 
| goes down headlong. Run to fetch your hat— 
and it’s night. Wink at the right time of black 

night and it’s morning. Everything is in ex- 
| tremes. There is an insect here that chirps all 
| day. There is one outside the window now. 
The chirp is very loud ; something like a Brob- 
dingnagian grasshopper. The creature is born 
to chirp; to progress in chirping; to chirp 
louder, Soden louder; till it gives one tre- 


mendoas chirp and bursts itself. That is its 
life and death. Everything is ‘in a concatena- 
tion accordingly.’ The y gets brighter, 

The summer 


brighter, yo till it’s night. 
gets hotter, hotter, hotter, til it explodes. The 
fruit gets riper, riper, riper, till it tumbles 
down and rots. . . Ask me a question or 
two about fresco: will you be so good? All the 
houses are painted in fresco hereabout (the 
outside w: I mean, the fronts, backs and 
sides), and all the color has run into damp and 
reen iness, and the very design bas strag- 
gied away into the component atoms of the 
plaster. sware of fresco! Sometimes (but 
not often) Ican make out a Virgin with a mil- 
dewed glory round her head, holding nothing 
in an undiscernible tap with invisible arms ; 
occasionally the leg or arm ofacherub. But it 
is very melancholy and dim. There &re two 
old fresco-painted vases outside my own gate. 
one on either hand, which are so faint t at | 
never saw them till last night, and only then 
because I was looking over the wall after a 
lizard who had come upon me while I was 
smeking @ cigar above, and crawled over one 
of these embellishments in his retreat.” 

Finally (for space fails to record all the good 
things in Mr. Forster's story) we have this 
characteristic 

ANECDOTE OF DICKENS AT HOME: 

“In honor of one of his children’s birthday, 
there was to be a dance; and that the father 
might distinguish himself, and be on a level 
with progress and the times, he was to take 

art ina polka, Dickens knew nothing of the 

ce, but his daughters initiated him into its 
mysteries before the day of the festival. On 
the previous night he awoke in bed, with the 
berrtll oust =“ | ~ = a 4 
son. hereupon, um, up, went throug 
the polka steps, in his shirt, on the carpet, and 
satisfied with the result, went to bed again, and 
slept in peace.” 

> 


A grim, hard-headed old judge, after hearing 
a flowery 4 a pretent 'o 
ised him to 
feathers from the wings of his imagination and 





put them into the tail of his judg 





A SMALL LITERARY STUDY. 

In a recent speech at the Midland Temple, in 
London, Lord Selborne said that the poetry of 
Wordsworth was the topic of conversation 
among those near him at table, and he forth- 
with commenced quotations from that poet 
illustrative of his own views of national affairs. 
Like many a lesser light, says a London jour- 

jae the author of the “Book of Praise” was 

not quite correct in his post-prandial poetical 
j interpolations. “The child is father to the | 
man,” is no doubt a familiar passage, but the 
| wee reading is, “‘The child is father of the 
man”—a trifling difference, though from a red- 
tape luminary exactitude is more to be ex- 
pected than from ordinary mortals unac- 
quainted with what Macklin termed “ a sort of 
hocus-pocus science.” Several parallels of the 
line referred to are to be found. Thus in “Par- 
adise Regained "— 


As morning shows the day.” 


And again in a less classical composition by 
Lloyd : 


* Oft, too, the mind well pleased surveys 
Its progress from its childish days ; 
Sees how the current upward ran, 

And reads the child o'er in the man." 


———_-* 

HYMN AND SONG GOSSIP. 

Hymn and song gossip has been more than 
usually rife of late. It is pointed out as a pe- 
| culiarly literary coincidence that the author of 
| “Oa, that will be joyful,” Mr. Thomas Bilby, 





* The childhood shows the man } 


' 


THE NEW YORK BOARD OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION, 

The New York Board of Public Instruction 
held its regular session last Wednesday. 1 
the Commissioners were preeent, Mr. Beardslee, 
the newly-appointed Commissioner, taking Mr. 
Hooper ©, Van Vorst's place. 

TRUSTEES’ COMMUNICATIONS, 

The Trustees of the Seventh Ward presented 
a most lengthy appeal for a new school house 
in place of the present Grammar School No. 2, 
claiming that the $2,000 appropriated for re- 
pairs to the present school Duildin would be 
money thrown away ; that increased accommo- 
dation was demanded ; that the present build- 
ing was a continued source of expense, as 
shown by the experience of 12 years ; that they 
had been compelled, for want of accommoda- 
tion, to refuse to take children, and that the 
citizens of the ward are urgent in their demand 
for a new building. Referred to the Committee 
on Buildings, etc. 

The same ward asks for the same school two 
additional teachers for the primary depart- 
ment, referring to the City Superintendent's 
report to show their need. Referred to the 
Committee on Teachers, with power, 

The Ninth Ward asks the appropriation of 
$293.16 to pay their clerk. Referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The Eleventh Ward asks for three new pianos 
for the new building of Grammar School No. 
22. Referred to the Committee on Buildings, 
Repairs and Furniture 

The Thirteenth Ward speak in brief but 


| for many years parish clerk of Islington, Eng- | the male assistant teachers of Grammar School 


| land, recently deceased, and Mr. Andrew Young, 
| formerly English master in the Madras College, 
| St. Andrews, the writer of “ There is a happy 
} land,” were both schoolmasters. In a current 
magazine Mrs. Alfred Gatty also votes that Dr 
Watts did not write his weil-known line, “ For 
tis their nature fo,” but foo, as shown in a 
printed copy of 1787. 

In his eightieth year the late Sir John Bow- 
ring had in preparation a volume of hymns and 
songs for school children. The veteran diplo- 
mat was a marvel of versatility. He had be 
fore contributed to hymnology in his “* Matins 
and Vesper Hymns,” and the range of his 
lingual acquirements was evinced in extant 
prose and verse transiations from the Spanish, 
Servian, Dutch, Russian, Polish, Magyar, and 
other languages; his services abroad being 
testified to by a whole batch of foreign orders, 
from that of the Polar Star of Sweden to the 
White Elephant of Siam. 


—_ ——— 


HORACE GREELEY ON EDUCATION, 

In October last Horace Greeley delivered an 
address before the State Normal School at 
Kutztown, Pa., in which he gave his views on 
education. The following extracts will be read 
with interest, now that he has been so sudden- 
ly removed from the scene of his active labors: 

When I advocate the prosaic side of the ques- 
tion of education I do not mean to disparage 
the other. From the days of Plato it has been 
understood that education makes the man, and 
his fitness for the exigencies of the world will 
come after. I have known not less than a thou- 
sand thoroughly educated—that is, expensiyely 
educated men in New York—men who have en- 
tered German, or English, or American col- 
leges, and have been sent forth with diplomas, 


and are to-day pacing the stony streets in a 
vain search for something to do. I consider it 
the reproach and shame of education that while 
every robust temperate ignoramus that lands 
upon our shores with money enough to buy an 
axe, is morally certain to earn his Toe ad, to be- 
come in time a thrifty citizen, his children be- 
ing heirs to all the possibilities of our condi- 
tion, the educated man is not so certain, M) 
condemnation of education is that it is not 
complete, it is not fully rounded. lt does not 
prepare us for the exigencies of life. The Ger- 
man student, who has become dyspeptic over 
his midnight art, who can discourse learnedly 
of Kant, of Hegel and of Spinosa, yet has not 
been taught how to earn his own bread. When 
I say my daughters ought to be scientitic cooks, 
I do not mean that cooking is the chief end of 
womanhood, for some womey have aspirations 
to become lawyers and even Presidents—it is 
getting on to that end I believe—[laughter)— 

t I mean that they should have some acoom- 
phsbment in perfection with which the world is 
not likely to get out of fashion. 

*** Ibave been forty-six years away from 
school. I never had aught but a common edu- 
cation. My life might have been more usefal 
and better otherwise, for I have traveled all 
over this earth, from the Adriatic Sea on the 
east to the Pacific Ocean on the west, and every 
day I have deplored the want of knowledge ol 
chemistry and geology asI walk dumb and 
blind amid the wonderful work of God's crea- 
tion across the plains, which spoke with God's 
eloquence, which my limited education pre- 
vented me from enjoying. I had no other time 
for schooling than in the winters of the first ten 

ears of my youth. I never saw duriug that 
me a on chemistry or —never 


ang | knew that such books existed—and I feel now 
would 





who are yet utterly unable to earn their bread, | 


strong words of the worthlessness of the 
pianos in Grammar School No. 35. Referred to 
the same committee. 

The Sixteenth Ward asks an additional 
teacher for the primary department of Gram- 
mar School No. 56. Neferred to the Committee 
on Teachers, with power, 

The Eighteenth Ward sends a request from 
No. 4, that the deductions from their salaries 
during May, October and September be allowed 
them, as the cause of that deiuction was not 
their fault, with a recommendation that their 


request be granted. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Teachera. 

The Nineteenth Ward ask new furniture for 
five class rooms in Grammar Sehool No, 18, 
two in the mae and three in the female depart- 
ment. Referred to the Committee on Build- 


| inge, Repairs an’ Furniture. They also ask leave 


to purchase sites for two new Primary Schools, 
Referred to the Committee on Sites and New 


Schools. And that Miss Crowley, an assistant 
teacher in Primary Department, Grammar 
School No, 27, be allowed a salary for Septem 


ber, and Miss Johnson, of Grammar Schoo! No. 
59, asalary for September and October. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Teachers, 

The same Board ask pay for Miss J. C, Pal- 
matcer, for services from May to December, she 
| having earned $254.88 as Assistant in Primary 

School No, 27, but failing to pass her examina- 
tion. Referred to the Committee on Teachers, 

The Twenty-tirst Ward complains of the con- 
dition of the furnaces of the schools in the 
ward, and append a communication from Miss 

| Whitney, Principal of School No. 14, complain- 
ing that one furnace has entirely given out, and 
add as comment, “ the other achools are as bad 
as No. 14." Referred to the Committee on 
Course of Studies, Hygienica, Xo. 

The Twenty-second Ward forward, with their 
indorsement, a request of Miss Louisa A. Bam- 
mon, of Primary School No. 41, that immediate 

| steps be taken for providing a permanent loca- 
tion for that school, the lease for its present 
building expiring in May, 1874, aud ampler ac- 

| commodations being needed, Referred to the 
Committee on Sites and New Schools, 





CITY SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT, 


The City Superintendent's report for the last 
month reports the examivation of Grammar 
Schools Nos. 5, 7, 9, 15, 17, 20, 21, 22, 28, 30, 36, 
42, 51 and 58, and Primary Schools Nos, 1, 3, 5, 
17, 31, 39, 40 and 41, in all 45 departments 
with an examination of 454 classes, 21 by Assist- 
ant Superintendent Harrison, 94 by Assistant 
Superintendent Fanning, 103 by Assistant Su- 
perintendent McMullin, 93 by Assistant Super- 


My | intendent Jasper, 67 by Assistant Superintend- 


ent Calkins, and 76 by Assistant Superintendent 
Jones, besides 10 classes inspected without ex- 
amination in the teaching. Of these the in- 
| struction in 264 was excellent, in 270 good, in 
| 19 fair, and iv 1 bad, the amount of deficiency 
| being about 44 per cent. In discipline all but 
| ten classes were found creditable. The number 
| of pupils on the register on the Ist instant was 
101,904, the average attendance in November 
91,356. The usual schedules are annexed to 
the report. The report was ordered to be 
| printed full in the miuutes and placed on file. 
MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS, 


The communication from the Mayor, ap- 
pointing Rufus G. Beardslee Commissioner 
vice Hooper ©. Van Vorst resigned, was rea 
and ordered to be printed in full on the min- 
utes and placed on file. 

A Professor Gilbert asked leave to show his 
trained birds in the schools at 5 to 10 cents a 
head. Reterred to the Committee on ‘Teachers. 

Mary Arnout —— from the action of the 
Trustees of the ‘Twentieth Ward in removing 
her from her position as Assistant Teacher in 
Grammar School No, 32, Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Teachers. 

Eliza E. Harnett complains of the action of 
Inspectors Mills and Woods. She has, she says, 
taught ten years in Primary Department of G. 
8. No. 31, and was appointed last Augast Gen- 
eral Assistant in the Male Department of G. 8. 
No, 13. The inspectors strack off her name 
from the September pay-roll ou the ground that 
she was related to a member of the School 
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Willa 
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Afterward the ground that she has already had a similar | 97 of the By-Law striking out the word UNPUBLISHED LINES. of the Times, » writer of novels and 
again as in Le ee ere nepal te ton able to resume her posi Laid over undet viding that the’ Commitiee on Teachers sal The following lines by Moore are published, | vice Commissioner, at » salary of £1,200; ang 


nt,” although she did not rank as the 
lo teacher, and was not the latest appoint- 
ment. In November they n struck her 
name from the list, with a note that it was in 
nence of their eg for re-examina- 
tion. Bhe states that she holds an A certificate, 
that there is nothing against her except her 
short experience in a Grammar School, a rule 
not enforced against another lady who was 
transferred at the same time as If, and 
claims that the course of the inspectors is a 
persecution, and the demand for a re-examina- 
tion a pu humiliation. 5 
On motion of Commissioner Woop, this was 
ordered to be printed in full on the minutes, 
and was referred to the Committee on Teachers. 
Miss Lillie Swain cailed the attention of the 
Board to the fact that her protest against the 
action of tho Trustees of the Seventeenth 
Ward, in not increasing her salary and thus 
virtually agus her in her school rank, had 
not yet been acted on. c 
Commissioner Jarvis stated that the joint 
Committee on By-laws and Teachers had a re- 
port covering this case before the Board for 
action. The letter was thereupon referred to 


J. P. Sweet asked permission to make an ex- 
hibition in the schools of an improved stereop- 
tivon. Referred to the Committee on Course of 
Studies. . 

The following communications were taken up 
by consent later in the evening, but belong in 
this order of business. ; 

A communication from Miss Sarah F. Bucka- 
lew, Principal of Primary Department of Gram- 
mar School No. 49, calling attention to the con- 
dition of four of her class-rooms in which the 
thermometer stood at 40 deg. all day. This was 
the fourth winter such suffering had been ex- 
perienced and she asked that if it arose through 
the janitor’s ignorance that an instructor 
be seut to him, and if the fault lay in the heat- 
ers some one who knew how be sent to correct 
them. Last winter her teachers became sick 
from this cause, and besides baving to pay a 
doctors bill were docked of their salary for ab- 
sence notwithstanding her appeals and repre- 
sentations, to the Ward Trustees. She there- 
fore appeals directly to the Board of Education, 
or rather to Commissioner Wood. Referred to 
the Committee on Course of Studies, Hygienics, 


» Aznes M. Smith and Miss Isabella Jen- 
kins, who went to Scotland shortly before the 
close of the echools the summer vacation, 
and returned a little for late for their opening 
in the winter, appeal from the docking of their 
salaries, both before and after vacation—of the 
former because they understood from the Trus- 
tess that they had leave of absence, and of = 


of 
in the Depart- 
Nos. 2 and 12, and 
H. P. Smith, teacher of drawing in Female De- 
School for their 


partment rammar 0. 
services from Sept. 1 to Noy. 13. Laid over un- 
der the rule. 


ee against the stees of the tog % od 
ard, from several teachers in the De- 
partment of Grammar School No. 49, of the ap- 

intment of a teacher from another ward over 

eir heads; and on the similar complaint of 
Miss Mary C. O’Brien, of Grammar School No. 
12, against the Trustees of the Seventh Ward ; 
that the State law providing for the appoint- 
ment of assistant teachers by the Trustees 
leaves the Board no power in the matter. They 
therefore recommend a denial of the appeals. 
Laid over under the rule, 

Commissioner Gross, from the same commit- 
tee, reported in fuvor of the appointment of 
Miss Mary L. Collins, as Vice-Principal of F 
male Department of Grammar School No. 18. 
Laid ever under the rule. 

Commissioner Jarvis, from the Committee 
on By-Laws, reported on the case of E. B. How- 
land, former Janitor of Grammar School No. 
59, and Christian Rayner, former Janitor of 
Primary School No. 23, that under the resolu- 
tions of the Board they, with other employees. 
were simply transfe: to the new buildings of 
those schools and were not removed from office. 
The payment of their salaries is therefore rec- 
ommended. Laid over under the rule. 

Commissioner Jenxins, from the Committee 
on Studies, etc., recommends a most extensive 
change in the present system of musical in- 
struction, based on an elaborate report of Su- 
perintendent Kiddle on the matter and the res- 
—_ of Commissioner Lewis offered last 

The report recommends that the time now 
spent in yy bey music be in large meas- 
ure given to teaching the ~ to read music; 
that the regular teachers called on to aid in 
this ; that a more thorough supervision of the 
musical teaching be given, to the end that a 
more uniform system may and note- 
singing discouraged. This reform could be, 
they say, made with little additional expense, 
as the number of special teachers, especially in 
the Primary nn page | could be reduced 
They recommend a resolution to appoint an ad- 
ditional Assistant Superintendent to supervise 
the musical education of the schools. Laid 
over under the rule. 


The same committee reported that some of 
the janitors now having charge of steam-heat- 
ing apparatus had not the licenses required for 








latter because the delay was u 
ferred to the Committee on By-Laws. 
RESOLUTIONS, ETC. 

Commissioner Woop moved that the Commit- 
tee on By-Laws, Printing, etc., have permission 
to advertise for pro is for printing on ac- 
count of the department for the year 1873. 

dopted. 
ag a Woop stated that the Princi- 
pals of the Evening Schools were very uncertain 
as to the wisdom of holding schools on Christ- 
mas Eve. Tbere was a small attendance al- 
ways on that evening, reducing, of course, the 
average, and they were willing, if that day was 
omitted, to make up the loss by an additional 
evening at another time. He therefore offered 
the tibwing resolution : : 

“ Resoloed, That the Evening Schools be 
closed on Christmas Eve, and that the tame thus 
lost be made up by an additional evening at the 
end of the session.’’ Adopted. 

REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Commissioner Lewrs, from the Finance Com- 
mittee, reported in favor of paying the bills of 
Robert Paton for $188.19, an ugust Naumer 
for $151.75, the only objections being that they 
were beyond the amount the Trustees were 
authorized to contract without leave of the 
Board. Laid over under the rule. : 

Cummissioner Exy, from the Committee on 
Buildings, reported that R. H. Whitehead and 
Mr. Quinn, Janitors of School No. 44, contesting 
the claim for cleaning money, had come to an 

icable arrang t, the former to receive 

$60 and the latter $54, and reported a resolu- 

tion in conformity. Uvanimous consent was 
btained and the resolution was adopted. 

Commissioner Woop, from the Committee on 
Normal College, Evening and Colored Schools, 
reported that Professor Burnett, now giving 
three lessons a week in Latin and two on Eng- 
lish Literature at the Evening High School, de- 
sired to withdraw from the Latin portion of his 
duties, and that the committee recommended 
the substitution in that branch of Dr. Hugh 
Williamson, at $6 per night, a change which 
would not the He submit- 
ted a resolution to this effect, and, obtaining 
unanimous cousent, it was passed. 

Commissioner Woop, from the same com- 
mittee, submitted a report on the request of 
the President of the Normal Cetege that three 
ot his professors, Messrs. Gillet, Schlegel and 
Redtield, have an increase of $500 in their sala- 
ries, especially as the professors of the College 
of New York have just obtained such an in- 
crease. The ittee rec d the in- 
crease, and present a resolution to that effect. 

On the suggestion of Commissioner Jarvis, it 
was sont to the Committee on By-laws. 

The report of the O tee on Supp as 
to the bids for eupplies for the coming year, 
with a resolution confirming the contracts the 
committee had awarded, was presented by Com- 
missioner Woop. 

















hteined ‘ 


ig 8s from the Police Board. ese jan- 
itors were ao pe by the Ward Trustees ; but 
to clear the skirts of the Board from even an 
appearance of winking at a violation of law, 
they offered a resolution that the local Boards 
of Trustees requested to cause every such 
janitor in their — to forthwith ap- 
pear before the Police Commissioners for ex- 
amination, and request that d to furnish 
duplicate certificates to those qualified, so that 
one may be with this Board. Laid over 
under the oy 

Commissioner Sanps, from the Auditing 
Committee, reported in favor of pa; ing eee 
bills for ordinary expenses, and, obtaining 
unanimous consent, the report was adopted. 

Commissioner Jarvis, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on By-Laws and Teachers, presented a 
report on the case of John B. Skinner, teacher 
in Grammar School No. 49, in the Twenty-first 
Ward, with Superintendent Kiddle’s official 
statement of the facts. From this it would a 
pear, that after the increase of teachers’ 
ries was made by the Board, Mr. Skinner got 
no increase. He was then in charge of the 
third class, at $1,600 per annum. His sa! 
was not decreased, but Mr. Matthew E. Smith, 
whose salary of $1,800 was increased to $2,160. 
was placed in charge of the third class and 
Skinner compelled to take the fourth class. 
Mr. Skinner's license authorizes him to be 
ond Assistant, Mr. Smith's only to be Third As- 
sistant. Mr. Kiddle concludes that great wrong 
has been done in the matter to Mr. Skinner. 

The committee ee the Superintendent's 
conclusions, and : 

“The committee cannot allow this opportu- 
nity to pass without expressing for themselves 
the belief that t injustice 1s done by some 
of the Boards of Trustees toward the teachers 
employed under them, and that some action on 
the part of the Legisiature is req to de- 
fine accurately the power, duty and responsi- 
bility of the Boards of Trustees, and to enable 
this department to protect and encourage de- 
serving teachers.” 

Another report from the same joint commit- 
tee, yoountnd by Commissioner Gross, in re- 
gard to similar ew by teachers of Gram- 
mar School No. 1 " in the Seventeenth Ward, 


Ward, after mentioning the 


says: 

Tt was intended that this change should fa- 
vorably affect the s of individual 
teacher employed in the public schools, and 
that each should receive a fair and proper in- 
crease in accordance with his or her salary. 

“The Trustees of the wards, however, de- 
parted from this equitable basis of increase, 
and in some instances arranged the salaries of 
teachers upon a seemingly unfair basis. 

“This Board, however, has no power to deal 
with exceptional cases,and inasmuch as the 
great majority of Trustees have acted in a fair 
and impartial manner, the committee are of 

ion that itis better to allow the Trustees 


increase of salary, 





Commissioner BRENNAN 
t for the i diat 
resolution, and it was passed. . 

Commiussiover Gruss, from theCom mittee on 
Teach -rs, reported that the request of the Trus- 
tees of the Fourth Ward as to Miss Rose Bro- 
phy’s salary was properly matter for the Com- 
mittee on By-Laws. Laid over under the rule. 

They report that under section 59, article 18, 
of the by-laws, they have no power to increase 
Robert Rider's salary as teacher of music, and 
therefore report a resolution denying his appli- 
cation. Laid over under the rule. 

They submit the City Saperintendent’s report 
onexcessive absenteeism, with a mere request 
that it be priuted in full on the minutes. 
over under the rule. 

In the case of Misses Margaret Lawson and 
Marie L. Donahue, for whom the trustees ap- 

lied for leave of absence and for substitutes, 

The committee reports er — j = he 

thorizing the payment of subititutes in their 
ab = therek mends the 


of the request. Laid over under the rule, 
hg | report favorably on the application of 
Miss F. 


sd, ti 


of the 








MeNaliy, of Grammar No. 17, to 
be excused for the balance of this year. Laid 
over under the rule. 

‘hey report unfavorably on the tion of 
the Ramin of the Sixteenth W a leave 


temples 6 substitute. They base it on 


the full power to regulate and arrange the sala- 
ries of their teachers in such manner as they 
may deem best. 

“Tt has been a recognized principle in the 
policy of the Board not to interfere in special 
cases, but to so construct the general law as to 
meet the cular demands of each locality. 
The committee do not think that a change in 
the general lay in this respect is at nt 
needed, and therefore recommend that the pro- 
tests of Mr. Kiely and Misses Poor and Swain, 
of the Seventeenth Ward, and Miss Lennon, of 
the Twenty-first Ward, from the action of the 
trustees, be dismissed.” 

Both reports were laid over under the rule. 

Commissioner Gross, from the same commit- 
tee, reported that there was no good reason to 
deviate from the By-Laws in relation to salaries 
of teachers on 8) subjects, and recommen- 
ded the applications of such teachers be 
denied, Lad over under the rule. 

The same Cees, Wy Conpaliaioner JaR- 





recommend tha salaries of all female 
and Vice-Principals be made equal, 
and that the By-Laws be to that t. 
Laid over the rule, 
The ENT sqoctetes 
1. a the Committees 
filled by J: Van Vorst. 
Aeeee ors notes Gat at the 
next meeting he would to 


The committee ee in relation to the com- to 


and Grammar School No. 14, in the Twenty-first | Re 


consist of five mem : 
HORACE GREELEY. 

Commissioner Hottanp, from the Special 
fae Greciay’ to aero ——— relative to 
. Greeley’s ,» reported the t 

7 It becomes 


wi 
ble events that to public life, and to give 
expression to the sentiments which they ex- 


cite; and 
~ Whereas, The loss of a + private citizen 

a t public ty; ore 

» Resole That the Board of Public Instruc- 
tion of the City of New York regard the recent 
decease of Hon. Horace Greeley with pro- 
found sorrow; that in his death the country 
has lost a true patriot, the cause of human 
freedom one of its oldest and most efficient 
champions, the profession of journalism its no- 
blest ornament, and American society one of its 
simplest, purest and ablest men. 

o That the example and the 
character which the deceased be- 
queathed to his countrymen is a legacy 
of inestimable value; that in his mas- 
tery of the d ci t of his earl 
life ; in his achievement of a power in journal- 
ism, through a press of bis own creation, which 
surpassed that of any of his own profession, 
and made his name a household word in mill- 
ions of homes; in his noble simplicity of habits 
and unpretending manners, and in his practice 
of those virtues and generosities which kept 
his hands and his records clean, and left his 
revenues small and his relatives poor, he has 
given to the youth of this city now under our 
charge, and to the nation as well, a most frui 
ful illustration of the power of will and industry 
to win the way to commence un er institutions 
— give to all equal rights and common 
Pp vi 
“Resolved, That these luti be entered 
in full on the minutes of the Board, and that a 
copy of them be signed by every member of 
the Board and forwarded to the family of the 
deceased.” 

These lut were i ly adopted 

GOOD NEWS FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In answer to questions from Commissioner 
Woop and Commissioner Jarvis, the President 
decided that as Christmas and New Years came 
on Wednesday, and the next day—Tharsday— 
was a holiday, thus leaving but one school- 
day before Sunday, the by-laws provided that 
there should be no school till Monday. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS. 

The following resolutions, laid over at the last 
meeting, were then taken up and passed : 

“Resolved, That $736.77 be appropriated in- 
payment for the bills of Messrs. Gillis & Geoghe- 

an for repairs to the heating apparatus in sun- 

'y school buildings, said bills to be paid on the 
oe of the Superintendent of Buildings 
and Repairs, the Engineer of. the Board and the 
Committee on Course of Study, School Books 
and Hygienics.” 

‘* Resolved, That the payment of the claim of 
8. C. Haight, Janitor ot Primary School No. 
27, for extra cleaning of said building, be de- 

ied, said claim being debarred by tion 38 
ofthe By-Laws.” 

* Resolved, That Miss Catharine M. Connor 
be and she is hereby allowed the maximum 

, in accordance with subdivision 4 of Sec- 
tion 57, Article XVIII, page 145 of the By- 


ws. 

* Resolved, That the resolution of Commis- 
sioner Jenkins ‘to establish a class in tele- 
graphy in the Normal College and one in such 
male grammar school as may hereafter be de- 
termined upon, etc.,’ be returned to the Board 
for its favorable consideration.” 

“ Resolved, That the gota of the Trus- 
tees of the Nineteenth Ward to have four class- 
rooms fitted up in the on Ge of Grammar 
School No. 59, in said ward, be denied.” 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Buildings, 
Repairs and Furniture be authorized to have 
the water-closets in Grammar School Buildin 
No, 2, in the Seventh Ward, thorough cle 4 
the bills forthe same to be paid u the ap- 
proval of the Superintendent of School Build- 
ings and the Committee on Buildings, Repairs 
and Furniture, and charged to the sopreres- 
tion of $47,000 made the 17th of July t, for 
repairs to sundry school buildings.” 

he report of the Committee on Buildings 
that the request of the Trustees of the Twelfth 
Ward, tor leave to advertise for rebuilding 
Grammar Schoo! Houses Nos. 37 and 46, should 
be referred to the Committee on Sites and New 
Schools, was adopted, and the reference made 

a ys 

The following resolution was called | : 

riated for the 


“* Resolved, That $520 be appro 
necessary furniture required tor the school-ship 
citications to be 











req 
Mercury, as called for by sj 
pre by the Superintendent of Buildings, 
and approved by the Committee ou Buildings, 
pairs and Furniture, the billf for the same to 


for the first time, in a late English journal : 
When life looks lone and dreary, 
What light can dispel the gloom ? 
When Time's swift wing is weary, 
What charm can refresh his plume? 
"Tis woman, whose sweetness beameth 
On all that we feel or see. 
And ic man of Heaven ere dreameth, 
"Tis when he thinks purely of thee. 
Ob! Woman! 


Ghe Library. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The Ontario Teacher is a Canadian educa- 
tional journal, to be publishel monthly, and 
announced to appear on the ist of January 
from the press of Ross & McColl, Strathroy. 














In Thalberg’s library, announced for sale in 
London, there are unpublished picces by Han- 
del (a cantata), Mozart (part of a quartet), 
Spohr (a quartet), Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Hum- 
mel, Weber and Schubert, as well as works by 
smaller lights. 


Merry’s Museum has been merged in the 
Youth's Companion, and the two together will 
give the little ones delight. Nathanel Willis, 
father of N. P. Willis, first published the Com- 
panion nearly fifty years ago, but it is still as 
fresh as it was half a century ago. 

—— 

The letters, papers and mannscripts of Pres- 
cott, the historian, were completely destroyed 
by the Boston fire. During the absence in Eu- 
rope of the members of the family into whose 
possession they had come these valuables were 
stored “for safety” in one of the fine granite 
warehouses consumed by the fire. 

The new work on which Hepworth Dixon is 
engaged is entitled “‘The History of Two 
Queens : Catherine of Aragon and Anne Bo- 
leyn.” Mr. Dixon, during some extensive re- 
searches, has discovered many hitherto un- 
known facts ting his h , Which will 
throw new light on their personal history, as 
well as the national thistory of the period in 
which they lived. 











The Telegraphic Journal, edited by the Rev. 
William Higgs, has just made its appearance in 
London. It is well supported ; papers are con- 
tributed by Sir Charles Wheatstone, Sir James 
Anderson and Mr. Latimer Clark ; and much 
useful information on telegraphy is given in a 
popular form. We learn from this journal that 
the total number of electric cables laid under 
“the sea is 213, and that their total length in 
miles is 45,783}. 

Here is a curious item from an African let- 
ter published in an English paper: “ Dr. W. H. 
Bleek and his cousin have had two Bushmen 
staying in their house in Cape Town for the 
last two years, in order to learn the Bushman 
language from them. A dictionary of it has 
been begun, and the grammar is gradually be- 
coming clear to the Doctor and his helper. 
They state that the mythology of the Bushmen 
is highly interesting.” 





French authors’ fortunes are estimated as 
follows: Victor Hugo, 600,000f.; George Sand, 
nearly 1,200,000f.; Emile de Girardin, 3,500,000F. ; 
Adolphe Thiers, 1,000,000f.; Alexandre Dumas, 
fis, 400,000f.; Edmond About, 250,000f.; Al- 
phonse Karr, 100,000f.; Jules Janin, 750,000f.; 
Edouard Laboulaye, 100,000f.; Victorien Sar- 
dou, 500,000f.; Théophile Gautier died a mil- 
lionaire ; and the widows of Scribe and Ponsard 
live in affluence. 


Among the works translated into the Chinese 
language during the past dozen years are the 
following: Herschel’s ‘Outlines of Astrono- 





be paid u the approval of the Sup 
dent of Buildings pr) the above-named com- 
mittee, and charged to the appropriation of 
$47,000, made the 17th of July last, for the re- 
pairs to sundry school buildings.” 

Commisvioner Jarvis hoped this would not be 
adopted. He did not see that they aapenpeane 
right to pay for the furniture than for rig- 
ging of that ship. She to the Com- 
mis-ioners of Charities and Correction, and was 
= ¢ the penitentiary, not of the Alms House 

00) 


On motion of Commissioner Lewis the mat- 
ter was referred to the Committee on By- Laws. 
The Board then adjourned. 





EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 
The Educational Department of Bengal con- 
sists of much the same class of men as hold 
masterships in the great public schools of Eng- 
land. Many of them are Fellows of Colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge. The Calcutta Observer 
of the 5th of October says that in 1854 there 
were 26 vernacular schools, with 1,141 pupils. 
In 1871 (the date of the last report accessible) 
there were 3,176 vernacular schools, with 106,- 
258 pupils. In 1854 there were 52 English 
schools and colleges, with 7,604 pupils, In 1871 
there were 706 English schools and colleges, 
with 47,741 pupils. — , 
Neverthi 
oo pH. sy A ) 
Calcutta, the Calcutta Municipality, the Urdu 
language, the Board of Revenue and the Ben- 
nation, to incur the contempt and dis- 
| of the present Lieutenan: 


Hence swooping 
ty of Calcutta and Urdu language will 


i 





my,” 1859; De Morgan’s “Algebra,” 1859 ; Mac 
Gowan’s “ Law of Storms,” 1853; Milner's “ His- 
tory of England,” abridged, Shanghai, 1856. 
There is also a “Treatise on Arithmetic,” in 
Chinese, by Wylie, published in 1853. The 
children of the sun and moon are evidently 
looking up. 

John Keats’s unpublished notes on Shakes- 
peare were contributed to the London Athe- 
neum, of the 16th ult, by “An Admirer of 
Keats.” On the first scene of “King Lear,” he 
writes ; ‘ How finely isthe brief of Lear's char- 
acter sketched in this fe ; from this 
point does Shakespeare spur him out to the 
mighty grapple. ‘The seeded pride, that hath 
to this maturity blown up,’ Shakespeare doth 
scatter abroad on the winds of Passion, where 
the germs take buoyant root in stormy air, 
suck lighting sap, and b voiced dragons ; 
self-will and pride and wrath are taken at a re- 
bound by his giant hand and mounted to the 
clouds, there to remain and thunder evermore.’ 

Literary men in England are sometimes “in 
clover.” For example: Sir Arthur Helps is 
Clerk of the Privy Council, an office from which 
he derives £1,700 a year. Sir Henry Taylor, 
author of “ Philip von Artevelde,” has £1,000 a 
year as one of the senior clerks at the Colonial’ 
Office ; Mr. J. W. Kaye, who began his literary 
life as the editor of the Indian Journal, issued 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., in London, and 
whose works on Indian history are highly val- 
ued, is the political and secret secretary at the 











Indian Office. Dr. Dasent, formerly sub-editor 


Mr. William Michael Rosetti, the poet and critic, 
has £800 @ year as an assistant secretary ai thy 
Inland Revenue Office. 


—_~@e——___. 
MR. BEECHER STUDIES THE HUMAN 
ANIMAL. 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has written One of 
his curious “ round-the-corner” papers for the 
Ledger, to prove that “the noblest study of 
man is the animal.” He says: 
Over the way is a man whose face has such 
an equine look that I should not be surprised, 
at any time, to hear him break out a-nei, hing, 
Who does not know wolves in men’s clothing? 
We have lived in sight of men for years wi, 
had not fairly outgrown the bear. Foxes 
a great deal faster toward peuetee at one end 
than at the other; for while the fox's brash ig 
uite sloughed off in many instances, the fo; 
face remains very little the worse for weg 
There are people, known and read of all men 
who need only a little wool judiciously 
to secure for them a welcome in any shepherd, 


Look at that little housewife of the oldey 
type, small, wiry, with sharp features, and, 
restless, fiery industry, who seems driveq 
the formic spirit of her undoubted ancestors: 
for 18 she anything but a well-developed Chris. 
tian ant, fierce with the very spirit that is seey 
in the ant family? 

What child ever, in summer, could resist ths 
fun of turning over a large stone in the 
pastures, to see the motley brood of st; 
creatures, beetles, bugs, worms and milli; 
or * thousand legs,” race for their lives ? 

That milliped did notrace for nothing. He 
felt the drawings of futurity. How he ever got 
on end I cannot imagine ; but :t is in that 
his nine hundred and ninety-eight legs wer 
absorbed in the two remaining. Have yo 
never seen ple of such incessant wiggling 
power, that it was, in the light of Darwinian. 
ism, perfectly plain by what line they ascend. 
ed? Look, too, at the monkeys. They seen 
to hover on the dividing line between ration 
and brute creation, aud, at some unguardej 
moment, some of them may have hopped over 
and have never been able to get back. 

To some, these remarks may seem couched 
in a spirit remote from the sobriety of tre 

hilosophic speculat jut MO One, upon 5 
due consideration, will see what a help it would 
be to self-improvement if he could know his pri. 
mal nature, and study himself in the anim 
whose skin his ancestors wore and whose ge. 
nius yet lingers in spots throughout his nature, 

The tact is, the modern discoveries in natun] 
history must revolutionize processes of 
teaching. 

The process of self-examination is yet to be 
conducted upon a physiological basis. 
man must trace up his ances’ when he 
finds the scent, then, like a true hound, he mus} 
lay his nose to it and follow home till ‘he finds 
the spot where his ancestor branched 
off ; and Ly he = ve the YY ascer- 
taining, with scientific accuracy, how he should 
proceed to shred off the remains of the animal, 
- ft how get fairly upon the track of the ap. 
8 


> 





INDIAN NOTATION — INADEQUATE CON. 
CEPTION OF NUMBERS. 


The following observations of the St. Louis 
Republican are quite in harmony with thos 
made by others who have come in contact with 
the Indians : 


The Indian tribes have no system of notation 
by which to express large numbers except by 
comparison, which convey a confused and gen- 
eral idea. As numerous “‘as the trees in the 
forest,” as “‘the buffalo on the plains,” are 
very obvious comparisons when an idea of w- 
counted numbers is intended to be conveyed. 

The other day, when “Two Bears” was here 
he told Father De Smet, that when he left hom 
his tribe told him to give them on his retan 
the number of the whites, and their wigwams 
which he saw while gone. Two Bears said that 
when they yeached Sioux City they notched all 
the people a, on a stick, and counted 
the houses which they saw. But when they 

‘ot to Chicago the people were so many thst 

y could not count them; and so with the 
wigwams ; so they contented themselves with 
co inting the streets. At Washington, Phil- 
delphia, New York and Chouteau’s town (St 
Louis), they were confounded with the number 
of whites and houses they saw, and gave up all 
idea of counting them. All they could do, Ivo 
Bears said, was to their people that the 
whites were as numerous as the biades of 


grass. 

Father De Smet said that the surprise of 
Two Bears reminded him that many years ago 
he visited the Crows, and when the /atter had 
heard the “ Black Gown” had come they called 
a council. 

The occasion of the council being called to 
gether was this: One of their chiefs had been 
sent to Washington to see the Great Father. 
Qn his return he was asked by his ple to 
give some account of what he saw. His. 
ment of the numbers of the whites whic 
he said he had seen ap; so improbable 
to the minds of his countrymen that the 
refused to believe him, and gave him the 
nickname of “Big Liar.” He remained thu 
under ban until the arrival of Father 
De Smet, and_ knowing the regard they 
had for the Black Gown, he had th 
council called together in order to vindicate 
his character for truth and veracity. The s- 
sembled chiefs asked Father De Smet in regard 
to the matter. He told them that if they woul 
startat suorise and ride round in a circle all 
day till sundown, and were then able to count 
the blades of grass contained in the circle, they 
would form some idea of the numbers of the 
whites. They were astonished, and still mor 
surprised when Father DeSmet told them that 
he had seen cities across the sea that 
take the.n from sunrise till sunset to ride round 
on their ponies, and that the houses on the 
space thus ridden round were as thick as the 

After this simple state 
ndians no longer doubted “Dig 
Liar’s” statements, but were ready to believe 

said about the vastness of the whit 





SPEEDILY SETTLED. 

The question of admission of women to med 
ical degrees in Edinburgh University has beet 
rather unexpectedly solved, at least for th? 
present, Miss Jex Blake, a foremost champict 
of the movement, has actually been “plucked” 





in her examinations, and sent back to comple 
her scientific studies. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WEBSTER’S 


Pocket Dictionary 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


bridged from Webster's Quarto, illustrated with 
a. .. Two HUNDRED Engrav'ngs © Wood. This 
volume embraces a careful selection of more than 
18.000 of the most important words of the language. 
The introduction contains, besides the Pictoria 4 
BLES OF MONEY, WEIGHT and MEAS- 
BBREVIATIONS, WORDS, PHRASES, PROV- 











Ki ltogether the } O MP 
FUL POCKET COMPANION EXTANT. 


am tinted paper, and bound in morocco, 
fully Prt cdges, SL. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


Sent by mail on receipt of the pi 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 & 140 Grand street, New York. 


~~ §PENCERIAN 


DOUBLE ELASTIC 


STEEL PHENSI 











elebrated Pene are increasing very rapidly 
Bien aegis mm re their excellent manufacture. They 
are of superior English make, and are fasnous for their 
elasticity, durability and evenness of point, For sale 
every where, f ai 
» convenience of those who may wieh to 
A ay oa send a Sample Card, containing all 
ofthe 15 numbers, mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISON, BLAhEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 








To Teachers, School Ufficers, etc.—Now that 
the season of the holiday receptions approaches, don't 
forget to send your printing of invitations, pro- 
grammes, ete., to the ScHooL Jovrnat office, You will 
find that we do better and cheaper work, and more 
promptly, than any other printing establishment in 
this city. 





REMOVAL. 
FAIRBANKS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Will be removed early in October to spacious and ele- 
t rooms at 

ti BROADWAY AND TENTH STREETS. 

With the removal, the institation will be placed on 
a first-class footing in every respect, The rooms will 
be furnished in superior style with new counting- 
house furniture of the nya dencription and the best 
course of instruction will be guarantee 
‘ ‘A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
for young men desiring a business education, $35 
saved by purchasing a scholarship before the removal. 
After that, owing to increased expenses, the rates of 
tuition will be advanced fifty per cent. Immediate 
application necessary. APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF 
THE COLLEGE, 756 BROADWAY. 









S. S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
lege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting a sound business education 
The rooms are the wost elegant, spacious and airy o1 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 

Slote & Janes, Stationers, Printers 
and Blank-Book Manufacturers, No, 93 Fulton street. 
Account books made to any pattern. Orders solicited, 

HENRY L. SLOTE. JONATHAN JANES. 





Post Office Notice,—The Mails for 
Europe during the week ending Satarday., December 
21, 1872, will close at this office on Wednesday at 12 
»., on Thursday at ll a. ™., and on Saturday at 5 and 
ila. P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 





OUR LETTER BvX. 





Merit Rott.—Will the teacher who sent us merit 
roll commencing with the name of Howard Mansou 
please inform us what school aud department it rep- 
resents! 

BE. H. (Harlem).—Your note received, You were in 
tended for a journalist. We do not believe in ‘ Schools 
of Journalism.” Journalists are born, not made. Fur- 
ther contributions from your gifted pen willalways_be 
welcome, 

———— 
THE BIBLICAL ACCOUNT OF THE DEL- 
UGE CONFIRMED. 


Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, 
gives the subjoined account of the record of the 
Deluge, which he has lately deciphered from 
the Assyrian monuments : 

“The cuneiform inscription which I have re- 
cently found and translated gives a long and 
full account of the Deluge. It contains the 

\ version or tradition of this event which existed 
in the early Chaldean period at the city of Erech 
(one of the cities of Nimrod), now represented 
by the ruins of Warka. In this newly-discov- 
ered inscription the account of the Deluge is 
put as a narrative into the mouth of Xisuthrus 
or Noah, He relates the wickedness of the 
world, the command to build the ark, its build- 
ing, the filling of it, the Deluge, the resting of 








the ark on a tain, the g out of the 
birds, and other matters, The narrative has a 
closer r bl to the t t itted 





by the Greeks from _Berosus, the Chaldean his- 
torian, than to the Biblical history, but it does 
not differ materially from either. The princi- 

al differences are as to the duration of the 
Deluge, the name of the mountain on which the 
ark rested, the sending out of the birds, etc. 
The cuneiform account is much longer and 
fuller than that of Berosus, and has several de- 
tails omitted both by the Bible and the Chal- 
dean historian, This inscription opens up many 
questions of which we knew nothing preoess. 
and it is connected with a number of other de- 
tails of Chaldean history which will be both in- 
teresting and important. This is the first time 
any inscription has been found with an account 
ot an event mentioned in Genesis.” 

A NEW UNIVERSITY IN THIS STATE. 

A movement has begun at Schenectady to 
consolidate the Union College, at Schenectady, 
the Medical College, the Law School and the 
Dudley Observatory, at Albany, under the name, 
**Union University of the State of New York.” 
The trustees of the Medical College, the Law 
School and the Dudley Observatory have al- 
ready ratified the proposition. The trustees of 
Union College have not yet formally consented 
io it. The college department will remain at 
Schenectady. The Union Classical Institute, a 
preparatory school, has been nae opened 
oor the auspices of the trustees the col- 
lege. The instituteis under the especial c 
of Professor Stanton, a late professor in the col- 
lege. Active measures are taken, and a part 
the funds is already secured, for the immediate 

tion of a building suitable for a 











SUBSCRIPTION, 


$2 50 per year, inadvance. 





NEW YORK, DECEMBER i4, 1872. 








NOTICE. 
We are informed by several subscribers that 
postmasters and letter carriers arein the habit 


:} | of charging them postage on the ScHoou 


JOURNAL. As we prepay postage on every 
copy sent from this office, we particularly re- 
quest that subscribers hereafter refuse payment 
to the carriers, and send us immediate notice 
of the name or district of the carrier who at- 
tempts to collect from them. 





Every teacher should be the agent of the 
ScuooL JourNAL. Nothing is of greater 
importance than that children should be 
taught the practice of reading for their own 
interest and pastime. The evils of the streets, 
the temptations of the night, and the bad influ- 
ences of associations can thus be forestalled. 
More than this, the teacher will thus supply 
himself with the best kind of a text-book for his 
Reading Classes. A hint in thie direction 
ought to be sufficient. 





PREMIUMS. 

We hereby offer to every new cash sub- 
scriber for one year at our regular rates, 
viz. : $2.50, a copy of a fine steel-plate 
engraving, entitled ‘‘ Evangeline.” This 
engraving is oval in form, and is sold at 
retail for one dollar. 

We desire to employ five hundred 
active canvassers, male and female, for 
every State in the Union, to increase the 
circulation of the Journan. Liberal terms 
offered. 





CLUBBING RATES. 

We have made arrangements with the 
following first-class periodicals, and we 
hereby offer to supply them and the Scnoo. 


JOURNAL at the ar nexed rates ; 


National Normal 
School Festival........... 
yl Mestess a aa 

ppincott’s zine.... 
Good Words _ 


RG DHE. ccc cvs sqocccese cececccees 
Sanday Magazine........... 0.00000 
St Paul's *“* ° 
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Scr’ . 
Littel’s Living Age. . 
Frank Leslie's Ilust ose 
ped “Chimney Corner....... 
Lady's Journal....... ‘ 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly 
Lady's Magazine 


“ “ 
“ “ 





Badget of Fun. . 
Pleasant 
The Gala: 


agazine. 
New York Weekly... 
Phrenological Journal. 
Science of Health ee eee 
Ft ceey Ss nan on cedestecnecde 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine............... 
Godey’s Lady's Book (including 

GPRM). ocr ncceccsccoseces one 
Christian at Work (Weekly). 


(Month 
Zell's Monthly Fashion Magazine..... 
Schoolday Magazine........ ......... 
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FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 

Not long ago, the Nation discoursed of 
the dangers threatening our schools, con- 
tending that teachers are becoming me- 
chanical and commonplace, and that 
parents are dissatisfied with the work 
done—and now comes the Golden Age with 
a longer and stronger indictment, a part 
of which we transfer to our columns this 
week. Let us sce how much foundation 
there is for these attacks upon the public 
school system. : 

In the first place, the Nation admits that 
“the free school is so firmly seated in the 
American mind as an essential part of 
American institutions that to try to over- 
throw it is labor wasted”—an admission 
which in itself answers many of the 
criticisms levelled against the system. If 
it be true that the American people regard 
the free school as an essential part of their 
national system, it follows that their intel- 
ligent perception will prompt them to in- 
troduce reforms as rapidly as reforms be- 
come necessary or practicable. Careful 
observers of educational movements in 
this country cannot fail to see that public 
sentiment always sustains the introduction 
of improved methods of instruction, and 
regards with favor any project which 
promises to elevate the standard of culture 
—the only stipulation being that the inno- 
vation shall be proved to be effective in 
operation and salutary in result. But the 
Nation maintains that routine and com- 
monplace are the worst characteristics of 


of | our public schools, and that these defects 





are aggravated by the excessive amount 


tion of it. The charge against the meth- 
ods of instruction, however, is one that will 
not stand the test of examination. Our 
teachers’ associations, our boards of pub- 
lic instruction, our educational journals, 
are all vigorously engaged in debates and 
comparisons of views, with the direct and 
express purpose of revising our methods 
of instruction and enlarging the sphere of 
the educator. Progress is the order of the 
day, and a careful comparison of the con- 
dition of our school system to-day with 
its condition ten years ago will show that 
we have advanced steadily and effectively. 
The Census of1870 alone tells the story. 

The criticisms of the Golden Age, being 
of that “slashing” order which is excel- 
lent in the political field, but entirely un- 
suited for the calmer discussion of educa- 
tional problems, may be dismissed more 
summarily than those of the Nation. ‘‘ Our 
public schools,” says the Golden Age, “ teach 
a good deal of useless stuff’—but if we 
were to apply these words to the teachings 
of the Golden Age we might be held guilty 
of a gratuitous impertinence. Therefore 
we refrain. But it should be remembered 
that a criticism is worth very little unless 
it be founded upon a solid truth, 
and the concurrent evidence of pa- 
rents, children, teachers, School Super- 
intendents and Trustees establishes the fact 
that our schools are not useless, but use- 
ful; hence the assertion that the instruction 
they impart is “stuft’’ is not sustained by 
the evidence, and falls to the ground as 
harmless as it is foolish. 7 

The American people, and especially the 
citizens of New York, are proud of their 
free-school system, willingly pay annual 
taxes amounting to millions of dollars for 
its support, and will not be persuaded to 
abolish it. They are ready to reform their 
educational methods whenever they are 
convinced that better systems are prac- 
ticable, but they will listen much more 
patiently to temperate argument than to 
diatribe. 





HINTS FROM ABROAD. 

The leading educational journal of 
Spain, Hl Magisterwo Espuncl, says tbere are 
‘‘innumerable reports every week” of 
teachers in that country ‘‘ having to work 
without any remuneration whatever”—a 
state of things which partly explains the 
torpid condition of the Spanish people. 
The remainder of the revelation is given 
thus: ‘‘ Some of the schoolmasters are said 
to be actually begging between school 
hours. Home instruction culminates in 
caviling over politics, crime is on the in- 
crease, ignorance is stiil rampant even 
among public functionaries, and the 
schoolmaster, unpaid, unfed and unclothed, 
lives in the filthiest hovels which it is pos- 
sible for us to conceive.”’ This is not pleas- 
ant reading, but, being a part of the news 
of the day, and given on good authority, it 
deserves to be recorded. Mr. Buckle was 
not wrong when he described the Spain of 
the nineteenth century as sleeping un- 
troubled and unheeding, receiving no im- 
pressions from the rest of the world, and 
making no impressions upon it. Without 
education she is nothing. 

But there is a contrast to the Spanish 
torpor in the stories given elsewhere in 
this sheet of the growing intellectual activ- 
ity of other nations in Europe. The Scan- 
dinavian countries, and notably Denmark 
are fast gaining headway in the science of 
education. The Germans and the Swiss 
are not far behind. But in England and 
France the value of popular education is 
not yet understood, and as the natural 
resnit the undue proportion of ignorance 
and vice in those countries offers a curious 
subject of study to the social philosophers, 
Just now, a fierce controversy is raging in 
the English newspapers over a case of al- 
leged cruelty at a school in Winchester, 
and out of this case has grown a 
general discussion of the educational 
question, with particular reference to 
school discipline. There is a custom 
in England, known in the dialect of the 
Winchester region as “tunding,” which 
permits the elder boys to inflict thrashings 
upon the younger with an instrument 
known as the “ groundasb,” and the cruel 
beating of one lad by his superior has 
created a great pother. Every Winchester 
boy in the kingdom has rushed forward to 
defend his old school and its traditional 
customs, and the quarrel has become very 
warm indeed. Yet one writer, who was a 
Winchester boy thirty years ago, frankly 





admits that the discipline was often 


in England. If it be brutal fora big boy 
to thrash a little one within an inch of his 
life, what shall be said of the strong-armed 
man who uses cane and ferule instead of 
judgment and decision in the government 
of his scholars? A good deal of mischief 
is done which is never described in print, 
and some portion of it occurs in our 
schools; but when such cases as that of 
the Winchester “tunding” come to light, 
the facts stand as a warning. 





THE VIENNA EXHIBITION AND 
OUR SCHOOLS. 

General Van Buren, American Commis- 
sioner to the Vienna Exhibition, has pub- 
lished a letter in regard to the proposed 
representation of the American school sys- 
tem. Replying to a criticism in one of 
the daily papers of this city, to the effect 
that American ‘conceit and extrava- 
gance”’ should not be permitted to exalt 
our schools above their proper level, 
General Van Buren neatly observes that 


“we cannot be properly accused of 
vanity or officiousness in _ striving 
to make a_ thorough exhibition 


of our school buildings and school system 
at Vienna.” The poict is well taken, and 
it gains additional strength when we re- 
member that this class of contributions was 
solicited by the Chief Director of the 
Exhibition several months ago. General 
Van Buren cites a letter from the Director, 
addressed to himself, and dated on the 
28th September, in which this passage 
occurs: ‘I am extremely obliged to you 
that you have also taken in hand to send 
us model school houses and an explanation 
of your wondrous school system. I think 
that this part will be one of the most at- 
tractive of the Exhibition, and will, I have 
no doubt, be appreciated at its full value.” 
The committee of citizens of New York 
who have taken this matter in hand are 
working earnestly and well, in the right 
direction, and the result of their efforts 
will no doubt be eminently satisfactory. 





THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 

The glad seasor of Chrisimus is close at 
hand, and the shop windows are gay with 
t:mpt:ng morsels. The shelves of the boos- 
sellers, cspcci lly attractive now, are filled 
with the newest and best productions of 
the press; and it is a noticeable fact that 
the quality of the gift-books is better than 
in former years. A gradual improvement 
in this respect has been visible from year 
to year since the close of the war. There 
is a smaller amount of trashy stuff 
to Offend the eye and to pervert the literary 
sense, and a greater variety of sound, sen- 
sible and yet attractive books to charm the 
dollars out of the pocket. Of late years, 
too, the popularization of science has be- 
come a fashion—and an excellent fashion 
itis. The “ Libraries” of “ Wonders” and 
of “Travel and Adventure” are but so 
many golden settings for the pearls of 
thoughtful and inquiring minds, and the 


ers will get great entertainment as well 
as profit from the infinite variety of this 
class of Uhristmas offerings. No merrier 
Christmas Day could be desired for the de- 
lectation of the children than that which 
the gift of one of these sets of Science 
and Travel Made Easy would produce. 
We drop the hint in the ear of the parent 
whose first thought is for his little ones. 





THE EAST SHAMING THE WEST. 

Mr. Mori, the Japanese Minister in 
Washington, made a public statement last 
week which reveals the rapid progress of 
his countrymen toward the attainment of 
the highest civilization. Official informa- 
tion has just been received by him, to the 
effect that the Japanese Government has 
established a comprehensive educational 
system, including eight colleges, two hun- 
dred and fifty-six high schools, and over 
fifty-three thousand public schools—the 
whole comprised in one hundred Colle- 
giate Districts. Education is made com- 
pulsory for all children above six years of 
age. This cheering bit of news from the 
far East flatly contradicts the reports set 
on foot a few weeks ago, purporting that 
the Japanese rulers had been coerced into 
repealing the enlightened measures which 
have attracted attention all over the world. 
There is no surer sign of progress in civili- 
zation than the provision of ample facili- 
ties for popular education, aufl the Japan- 
ese are on the road to the achievement of 
great results, while England;and France 
are hesitating and falling back. 





younger generation of American read- | Try 





of labor that is imposed upon the teach- | brutal in his day, and says that it is proba- 
Hew York 3 cho ol Bo urna, ers. The question of overwork will | bly so now. The advocates of corporal Vox Lop uli. 
Office, 119 Nassau Street, bear discussion, but we have no/| punishment in this country might gather OUR WORK. 
space now for a further considera- | some hints from the history of this quarrel | My dear readers and coworkers, how many of 


us feel what “‘ our work” really and truly ig? J, 
itgoing through a certain performance or roy. 
tine day after day, — loing what we must 
to give satisfaction for the pittance we receiys 
in exchange? Thus partially fulfilling an agree. 
ment. So much work for 80 much money. Thi 
is what the ignorant laborer does, — | is our 
work to be placed on a par with his? Th. 
“public” have for years been trying to raise the 
children of the poor and ignorant from their 
ene by Paes | of ar pny and if our 
minds are not broader and nobler than thei 
what good can we do them? am 
The ability of a teacher is easily inquired into 
and = for, much as you would bargain and 
pay or & wagon, horse or cow, according ty 
heir value to you; but the innate love of the 
teacher for the profession he or she has chosen 
is rare, and can only be known by experience 
and can never be bought, and when obtained jg 
never paid for. The good that such a teacher 
does can never be reckoned in dollars anj 
cents. A conscientious teacher will never gg: 
“I'm paid for five hours’ work per day ; time js 
up, don't bother me.” No. Long after the last 
child has left the mae she thinks over their 
individual difficulties, and lays plans for remoy. 
ing them, and tries her best to make school-lifs 
the pleasantest. True teachers feel the boli. 
ness of the trust committed to their charge, 
This is our work. Living souls to work for 
minds to train, morals to form, principles ¢ 
inculcate which must grow and form the char- 
acters which are either to prove blessings or 
cursings to us as a people. Well may it be 
said, *‘Professional teachers are the hope of 
America. The rising generations must in turn 
govern our country, States and cities, and a, 
they have been trained, socially nnd morally 
so are they fitted to adorn or disgrace their po- 
sitions.” To whom is this intellectual training 
trusted—this providing for the ple’s future 
ood? To us. To teachers. To professional 
achers. And shall any one of us say, “ 
work is a drag, a source of trouble !” That the 
poaet powers are often overworked, the men. 
faculties overstrained, no one will deny 
This is because we are human, not because oy; 
rofession is faulty. No! coworkers. Our work 
is elevating, ennobling, holy. Our care is great, 
so is our reward. L, 


THE COOPER UNION FREE SCHOOL, 
To the Editor of the School Journal : 

_In reading your valuable my for the first 
time, I find that the “ per Union Free 
School of Science and Art” is left out in the 
i Why > this ? . 

Every student of the Union has as mu¢ 

ride In that institution as our college a 

ave in theirs. I think that as your paper is 
devoted to schools, the Cooper Union shoulj 
come in for a share of your attention. 

The instructors there are of the very best 
and great care is taken that every student u. 
derstands clearly the Te he goes over. The 
regular course of stu ay pursued there embraces* 
more pen is pursued as 9 veges course by 
any of our colleges except West Point and the 
New York Colle — 4 - 
_ All praise to Peter Cooper, the father of the 
institution, for devoting his money, his time 
and his life to such a good and noble work. 

_ I should be happy to furnish you with such 
items as come under my notice. 

By publishing the above you will greatly 

W. N. 


oblige ‘ +O. N., 
Student of the “ Cooper U: , 
New York, Dec. 7, 1872. _—— 


Hews from the Schools, 


Tue N. Y. Crry Scnoot Teacwers’ Associ- 
T10N.—The December reception of the School 
Teachers’ Association of the City of New York 
was held at Steinway Hall on Tuesday, Decen- 
ber 10, at 34 Pp. a. 

The large hall was filled with a fashionable 


an Pp » P mainly of 
the elite of the profession. Multitudes had to 
stand. The immense platform was occupied 
with the chief scholastic celebrities of the city, 
conspicuous omen whom were Superintend- 
ents Fanning and Jones, Professors Scott and 
Hanter, Principals Hudson, James and Olney, 
and Misses Simms, Pond and Katherine W. 
White. The Hon. John Fox and the Rev. E.G, 
Holland occupied prominent seats upon the 
platform. 

President Southerland ably presided, and was 
supported on his right by the Hon. Charles 8. 
Wright, President of the Ninth Ward Board of 
tees, and on his left by Mr. P. G. Duffy, the 
accomplished Vice-President. A large corps of 
— acting as ushers contributed great- 

to the comfort of the immense audience. 

k Leslie’s artist was busy sketching the 
meeting, a picture of which will appear in his 
Weekly. The following brilliant programme, 
printed in the worst style of typography, was 
gone through with, to the great deifent of the 
auditors, the only break being caused by the 














absence of Mr. Pease, who was detained by 
sickness ; 
A. Toccato in F 4 
— fA. Toceato in F ..........0000+ J, 8, Bae 
1, Organ iz Trumerie (Schumann), 2 


m Pearce’s Organ Arr. 
Mr. Jaa, Pearce. 
2, Quartette—“ Drops of Rain”............. 8. Lemmeus 
Misses Brainerd and Bulkley, Messrs. Bush and 
Schauitler. 


3. Recitations—** Launch of the Ship Little Jim.” 
Roberts, J 


r. r 
4. Song—‘*Oh! Sweet and --M cecce veee eA. 8, Sullivan 
ulkley. 
. § A. ** Sweet and Low”....Barnby 
5. Four Part Songs { B, ‘Come Marie” ...... Kueckea 
Misses Brainerd and Bulkley, Messrs. Bush aud 
Schauiiler, 


P. 
1, Duet—“' Signor Fiorvante and his Pupil.” 
Miss Brai and Mr, Schauitier. 
ae pe ig 
anbauser March”.........-.. Wagner 
Transcribed by Liszt.) 
r. A. H. Pease. 
3. Song—“ Only the Night Wind” 
Contrabandista”...,..... 
Miss Brainerd. 
4, Recitation—“ Extract from Mark Twain.” 
Y, Roberts, Jr. 


2. Piano eal 





r 
5. Final Quartette from “ Jessie Lea”....... Macfarren 
Misses Braiaerd and Buikley, Messrs. Bush aud 
auftler. 
— §A. Fugue in E Minor...........J. 8. Bach. 
6. Organ— {Tied (Mendelsohn), 


m Pearce’s Organ Art. 


Mr. Jas, Pearce. 
All the were warmly applau and the 
duet by Miss Brainerd te Sekenier was 


enthusiasticaily encored. Miss Brainerd was 
in fine voice and sang most brilliantly. Prof. 
Roberts is deservedly a great favorite with this 
association. He isa masterly reader. His ex- 
tract from Mark Twain convulsed the audience 
ae especially the age nee = 
on the platform. tin, 
persed at 5 p. a. » as 
Scuoor Orricers.—Du: the ensuing week 
his Honor the Mayor will 5 appoint School In 
spectors and Trustees to the vacancies occur- 
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‘ xpiration of the terms of office. The 
PLA. correspondence explains itself : 
«“ Executive Department, City HALL, } 
New York, December 11, 1872. [ 
«My Dear Sir: I tender to you the office 
of tor of the Ninth and Sixteenth Ward 
School District. Your eminent qualifications 
for this office induce me to do so. You have 
already done so much for the cause of educa- 
tion that I feel justified in asking you to do 
more, in accepting this office. 
* © Very cordially your friend, 
“A. Oakey Hawt, Mayor. 
« Gzorce H. Stovt, Esq.” 
“New York, December 12, 1872. 
“Dean Sm: I have received your favor of 
terday, in which you tender me the office of 
tor of Schools of the Third District. 
«| deeply appreciate the honor of this com- 
liment, and beg to return my most grateful ac- 
owl ents for the courteous terms in 
which itis tendered ; but I regret to be com- 
lied to say that the pressure of my private 
Pasiness precludes thé possibility of accept- 
rt While, however, I am under the necessit of 
declining to assume an official position, I shall 
continue to cherish an active sympathy with 
all that tends toward the development and ad- 
vancement of the greaf educational system, 
which is one of the chief glories of the city of 
- —, Very sincerely yours, 
“ Geo. H. Srovr. 
“To the Hon. A. Oakey Hatt, Mayor of the 
City of New York.” 





Mvstc.—Mr. G. W. Hastings, Chairman of the 
School Board of Worcester, England, now on a 
visit to this country, expresses his great admi- 
gation of the musical exercises and the march- 
ing of our city school children. He states that 
on bis return to England he will at once take 
measures to have buth introduced in the schools 
there. 





Founp.—Mr. Abner B. Holley, the capable 
Vice-Principal of Grammar School No. 14, has 
in our hands a gold charm, inclosing a 

id of hair, which he found at the School 

Teachers’ Reception on Tuesday. The owner 

can claim the property at this office. 

om 

A SHARP CRITICISM UPON OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

‘The Golden Age says: 

Unquestionably our school system is faulty 
in many respects and defective in more, Its 
instruction should be more practical and its 
discipline more helpful than theyare. But the 
great difficulty with our public schools is that 
their training too often ends before it really 
degins. According to the school reports in 
this and a dozen other cities, a large proportion 
of our children leave school at twelve, before 
they have learned how to study, or have ac- 

-quired that taste for knowledge which shall 
develcp into a hunger and a passion afterward. 
True, a few of them are placed under the 
charge of private tutors, or pushed forward 
into the seminary and through the college ; 
most of them are set to work at once, or turned 
into the street to pick up pennies by chance 
occupations, and finish their education in the 
ye age Ay vices with which our great cities 
teem. jis is why our schools have as yet ac- 
complished so little to justify the expectations 
of their founders, and the vast outlay at which 
they are sustained. We are spending millions 
of dollars every year merely to turn our chil- 
dren out upon the world at twelve instead of 
sixteen. We are poy dear for the privi- 
lege of destroying the health and sapping the 
intelligence and morality of an entire genera- 


Our public schools are the most characteristic 
and precious product of civilization. But they 

ill never what they ought, they will never 
answer the purpose for whic they were created 
and maintained, they will never save the na- 
tion from the untold perils of ignorance and 
viee, until they completely train every child in 
the land for the wise and faithful performance 
ofthe duties of life, and every child is kept in 
them until he has the physical and moral 
stamina to master their routine and receive 
their highest discipline. If they do not teach 
all the virtues, they keep their pupils out of 
the worst vices in the years when vice is most 
pernicious, if not most destructive in its effects, 
and they open the way and offer the incentives 


for the highest virtues of life and character. 
The mts who tgke their children from 
school before sixteen, rob them of so much 


needed preparation for the strain and competi- 
tion and responsibility of life at the time when 
they are best fitted to receive it, and the only 
time they ever can obtain it ; and they raise up 
so many possible criminals and candidates for 
the penitentiary. The idea of compulsory edu- 
cation cuts across the grain of American think- 
ing and feeling. Surely every one ought to see 
that in this case <~! and interest are iden- 
tical, and that the public schools offer privi- 
leges that are too precious and priceless to be 
declined or trifled with. But the matter is too 
momentous in its bearings upon public order 
and welfare to be left at loose ends. With 
40,000 children in our streets learning every 
vice, and getting initiated in every villainy and 
hardened { r every crime they may be tempted 
to commit, it becomes a serious question 
whether the int of the ty and 
of virtue do not require a wise and energetic 
intervention in their behalf on the part 
of the State. A revival of interest in our pub- 
lic schools would do vastly more good to our 
children and the community at large than a re- 
vival of some forms of religion, and mission- 
aries who should teach our worse than heathen 
to send their children regularly to the best 
schools until sixteen years of age, would con- 
tribute vastly more to the virtue and happiness 
of mankind than by any efforts they can pos- 
sibly make to convert Zulus or Siamese to any 
scheme of divinity yet devised. 

The reason of this criminal waste of privilege 
on the one hand, and equaily criminal wrong to 
our children on the other, may be found in the 
‘gnorance and selfishness and vicious habits of 
parents who do not realize the value of the 
ag thus clipped from a child’s preparation for 

e, OF are unwilling to sacrifice their own burt- 
ful indulgences to furnish their children with 
this led equippal for the encounter. In 
nine cases out of ten where children are put to 
Work at twelve in order to help support a fam- 
ily, more than they can possibly earn is worse 
than wasted in beer, whisky, to and other 
vicious ways which damage the body, demor- 
dlize the —" and despoil the home of all its 
attractions and joys. 





. ven at the best a child 

twelve can ly earn but little in com- 
Caeer en hey ot E bet ay _— of fl 
gain; wi tter opportuni- 

ties for advancement which will So tensear 
closed to the former. As & matter of mere 
Policy the plan parsued by of our 


rr le, in depriving their children of three 
oP four years of needed and helpful training in 
the —_— schools, 1s suicidal to parents and 
children alike, while it is a positive curse to the 
community. 





AN AMERICAN WOMAN INDICTS HER 


COUNTRYMEN. 

Miss Kate Fields, who is writing letters to 
the American Register, of Paris, is a sharp- 
witted American woman who has made her 
mark in literature, but some of the faults and 
foibles of her own countrymen and country- 
women seem to have struck her forcibly on her 
return from a long tarry in Europe. Hear 
this : 

The Americans are queer chiels, Though 
they brag and bluster about their country, 
there is no people so ready to embrace what is 
foreign. We have not outlived the colonial pe- 
riod, and in matters of art and taste are de- 
pendent upon Europe. I suppose this is inev- 
itable in a young country that is still going 
to school, and is too busy to think for 
itself; but it is certainly a trial to a 
minority of Americans, who are as able to do 
without Europe as Europe is able to do without 
them, and who unwillingly assist at the aggra- 
vating spectacle of the American public bowing 
down before foreign gods and goddesses not half 
asclever as deities home-made. An Eaglish 
criticism on Americans or American work has 
infinitely more weight than native criticism, 
yet the majority of English critics are no more | 
clothed with divine authority than our own, | 





and areno more impartial. Talent being equal, | 
a toreign artist is preferred to a native one. Let | 
this be said to our shame, I knowof eleven | 
paieee who, unable to sell a picture in | 
New York, found their countrymen ready to | 

urchase the moment studios were set up in | 

mdon, Paris or Rome. Opera-goers roll in | 
a fine frenzy over the false sentimentality of | 
Nilsson, and the imperfect phrasing of Lucca, | 
while Adelaide Phillipps, the finest contralto | 
in the world, who, now that Madame Viardog 
has retired, has not her equal on the ly.ic 
stage, is comparatively ignored. Most as- 
suredly we are provincial, for if we knew what 
we pretend to know, an opera troupe would not 
be tolerated that had not Adelaide Phillipps 
among ite sturs. Her Leonora in “ La Favori- 
ta” is one of the best pieces of acting I ever 
saw, and equal praise can be accorded to her 
Azucena in “Ii Travatore,” Resina in “Tl Bar- 
biere,” and Arsace in “‘Semiramide.” If Miss 
Phillipps were English, London audiences 
would shower upon her such favor as they ac- 
cord to the greatest artists. Unfortunately for 
her fame she is only a noble American, and 
must take the consequence of her indiscret.on 
in being born before her time. It is a crime, 
apparently, to be a contralto. The world has 
gone mad over sopranos. Only shriek on C | 
alt, and you bring down the house. Singa 
contralto largo, with exquisite phrasing and 
voice, and applause will be comparatively mild. 
The Herald is quite right in declaring that now 
art is loud, whereas formerly it was long. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF CHI- 


Chicago’s public school system, patterned 
after that of Boston, consists of a normal 
school for the education of teachers; a high 
school, the course of study in which is equal to 
that of an ordinary college ; nineteen grammar 
schools, with large and elegant buildings ; and 
fifteen primary schools. In these are employed 
about 25 male teachers and 450 female teach- 
ers, who are well paid—better than in most 
other cities. There were enrolled in these 
schools, last month, 30,236 scholars, with an 
average attendance of 26,204. The city bor- 
rowed two of its first superintendents from 
Boston—J. C. Dore and Wm. H. Wells, who did 
much toward molding the old system into its 

resent form and efficiency. There is a school 

oard of 20—one from each ward—appointed 
by the Mayor, the council confirming, which 
has entire control of the public schools. The 
schools are supported partly by annual taxation 
and partly from the revenues of the land-grant 
made by Congress on the admission of the 
State into the Union. This grant is a general 
one, made to all the States of the West, and 
consisted of every sixteenth section in each 
township of thirty-six sections. That for Chi- 
cago is now in the heart of the city, commenc- 
ing at the corner of State and Madison streets, 
four blocks from the main river and three from 
the lake, and extending a mile south and west. 
Asection is a mile square, and contains 640, 
acres. Chicago’s sixteenth or school section is 
about equally divided between the South and 
West divisions of the city, and has a frontage of | 
two miles on the south branch of the river. 
Oe | 
THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL IN WASHING- | 
TON, 

The Jefferson School in the city of Washing- | 
ton was formally opened last evening. It is the 
fifth large school building erected in that city 
since the close of the war. It comprises a cen- 
tre building 111 feet in length by 59 feet in | 
depth, and two adjoining wings, each 30 feet 9 
inches front by 83 feet deep. The height of the 
building is 60 feet from the ground line to the 
cornice, and the floor of the ment is six 
feet below the ground line. The front eleva- | 
tion on D street, and the east and west eleva- | 
tions, are of select red brick, painted and | 
penciled in imitation of pressed brick, and 
the basement on D and Sixth streets, and the 
stone wimmings throughout, are of Seneca 
stone. The building is m every respect excel- 
lently adapted to the purposes for which it has 
been adapted, At the dedication, Professor 
Tyndall and Mr. Moore, the Japanese Minister, 
were among the guests, and the latter made 
some interesting remarks in regard to educa- 
tion in Japan, which are alluded to on the edi- 
torial page of the Scoot JouRNAL. 

a 
SCHOOLMASTER VERY 
“ABROAD” IN INDIANA. 

An Indiana paper gives the following as 
specimens of the answers written by candidates 
for teacherships, during a resent examination 
in that State : 

TEACHER No. 1, 

Question. What does a letter represent? 
Answer. A letter is chrecter of elameniry. 

Q. Analyze the following sentence: John 
struck Mary. A. John the suljact and Mary 
the atiriput, : 

Q. Give three proofs that the earth is round. 
A. Take it of a clear mornin and you can see 
the lile a good bit before you see the sun. 

Q. Define physiology. A. Physiology is a 
description of the organs. 








THE MUCH 





Q. For what purpose should English gram- 


| time past, is now a part of the general educa- 


mar be studied? A. For the youse of penman- 
ip. 
TEACHER No. 2. 

Q. What is a letter? A. A letter represents 
& sine or an idea, 

Q. What is a syllable? A. A syllable is a 
word or an assemblage of words. 

Q. What is spelling? A. Spelling is the pro- 
nunciation of words. 

TEACHER No, 3. 

Q. In the war of 1812 what battle was fought 
within the territory of Indiana? A. Thechum- 
che was the leade of the Indians. Gen. Harison 
yy Presiden of the United States was 

e commander of the Mericans the Jndians teld 
the Mericans that the next day they would sine 
@ treatie of piece and that knight they fell on | 
them the Mericans was a suckes. | 

Q. What two important events of 1620? A. | 
The landing of pilgrim Fathers was 1 ; and send- 
ing over Ninty yong wimin for wives and selling 
_ for 90 lbs. tobaco whch was the price of a | 
wife. | 

Q. What isabay? A. A Bay is bend in Lack 


r See. 
Q. Whatis addition? A. Adilion is the pros- 
sesse of unitin two numbers so as to make on. 


! 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. | 
“They do things better in France” is not 

always a true saying ; but once in a while other 

nations must defer to the French. For exam- | 
ple, the teaching of the Science of Politics, for | 
which the Scnoot Journan has contended in 


tional system of France. A late number of the 
Journal des Debats contains a notice by M. | 
Taine of a new institution, called the Free 
School of Political Science, which has been un- 
der way in Paris during the past year, has es- 
tablished eight branches of study, and ‘now 
numbers ninety pupils. The object of the 
school is to qualify young men for every branch 
of civil and diplomatic service. M. Taine hopes 
that in ten years his country will have a better 
class of men to instruct and act for it than it 
now possesses. One of his recommendations 
for the advancement of the school is a course of 
travel as a prize forits best pupils, in order 
that they may see and study in foreign lands 
any peculiar social r political regimen. Knowl- 
edge, competency, common sense, toleration 
and moderation, he argues, do not come with- 
out preparation. In France not only political 
discussions, but minds generally, are filled with 
4 priori theories and principles, doctrines about 
the rights of man, and faith in this or that con- 
stitutional form of government. What the 
country needs is a choice class of well-informed 
men, capable of good judgment, fit to guide 
others and to inspire general confidence. It 
does not need men who can talk plausibly with- 
out really knowing anything. 


GENERAL INFORMATION, 





—The success of Barnum's Menagerie 
and Circus is attested daily by the immense 
crowds seeking admission. That it is well 
deserved there can be no doubt, for in our 
opinion it is the best exhibition of its kind 
ever given in this country. Mr. Barnum 
never does anything by Lalves, and the 
principals and accessories of his exhibition 
are chosen from the best tulent to be ob- 
tained, at whatever cost. 


Facts FoR THE Lapimes—Mrs. D. 
Magra, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., bas used 
her Wheeler Wilson Lock-Stitch Ma- 
chine about two-thirds of each year since 
1860, and earned annually about $500, with 
no expense for repairs. See new im- 
provements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Rip- 
per. 

—E.iswortn’s ComPLeTe Writrixe 
Porrtro1io with Blotting Pad Hand Kest, 
is the latest and best invention for preserv- 
ing the copy-book, pen, pen-wiper, etc., 
also serving as a cover for the book at all 
times, inculcating babits of ne ainess, order 
and care, the very foundations of good 
penmanship. They have just been added 
to the List of Supplies by the New York 
Board of Public Instruction, and will doubt- 
less aid greatly in securing the high results 
in penmanship to be forwarded to the 
Vienna Exposition. 


Water C. Lyman, Elocutionist, 27 
Union Square (west).—A new, thorough 
and practical system of vocal and physical 
training, fer the uses of reading, recitation 
and oratory. Send for circular. 


—Work given out at advanced prices t-i 
pay for first-class sewing machines on in- 
stalments. Instruction free. D. P. Pond 
& Co., 142 East Eighth street, and 21 Astor 
place. 





Wants.—Reliable lady agents wanted 
in every county in the United States to sell 
our novelties in Rubber Goods. Exclusive 
territory given. Forcirculars, terms, &c., 
address Mrs. G. W. Wood, care Good- 
er Rubber Co., 7 Great Jones street, 
New York. 


| —Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr | 
| Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has | 
| permanent and painless cure for both. 

| en cured. Send stamp for con- 
| clusive evidence. 

BewakeE oF CounTERFEITS.—Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. oneach drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 

| tor painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 


| fresh every day, and performs just what 
|is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
| Cooper Institute. 

“Tseru.”—The New York Dental As- 
sociation, 956 Broadway, corner Twenty- 
third street, managed by Drs. Hasbrouck 
and Howland, make a specialty of extract- 
ing teeth by the use of laughing gas. Dr->- 
Hasbrouck operated nearly three years for 
| Cclton Dental Association, 

SramMertxe.—Mr. Oliver, of London, 
| England, at 65 Irving Place. Testimonials 
and certified under seal of United States 
| Consul, St. Joun, N. B. One to three visits 





| Mr. Kiddle has revised the books thorough 


| of plan, they stand unrivaled; and are 
| extensively used throughout the Unite 


| is made to turo on its axis 





BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, | 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO. 


take pleasure in announcing to Teachers and to mem 
bers of School “Committees, that new and improved 
editions of these popular and widely-used Grammars 
ited by Henry Kiddie, A. M., Superintendent of | 
Schools of New York City, have jast been published. | 
ly. particu. | 


LIVE TEXT- “eeu 





larly the department of Sentential Analysis, He has 
also incorporated a COURSE OF ORAL INSTRUCTION 
which it is thought will add greatly to the value or 
these deservedly favored School Books. The prices 
will be the same as heretofore, viz. 
Brewn’s First Lines of English Grammar, | 
ce 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar, $1. | 
The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very gen- | 
erally admitted, and notwithsianding the multitude | 
ot School Grammars which have come in competition | 
with them, they have steadily advanced in public 
favor. In perspicuous arrangement. accuracy of defi- 
nition, fullness of illustration and comprehensivencess 
bably more 
States than 






any other works on the subject. 


Browao’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Over 1,000 pages, royal 8vo. Price 25 


The Grammar of English Grammars is an invaluable 


| book of reference, and every scholar should have a 


copy in his library. No teacher can afford to be with 
out it, aud it should be placed by the side of Webster 
and Worcester in every sehoo!. 

W. W. & Co. would also call attention to the follow 
ing valuable works published by them, viz. : 


Lambert's Primary Physiolegy. lmo. Puily 
Illustrated. Price, SOc. 
Lambert's Higher Physiology. Many 


12ma, 
new complete Iiustrations. Price, 81.50. 

These works are written upon a new plan, and ar: 
profusely ithustrated by hundreds of fine wood en 
gravings, and the larger book by thirty-one additiona! | 
tull-page plates on tinted paper, coutaining very mauy 
figures. 

cw” VERY FAVORABLE TERMS POR INTRODUC- 
TION Address, 

WM. WOOD & Co., 


27 Great Jones strect, New York. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
BY WOODWARD AND CATES, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHRONOLOGY, Historical and 
Biograpbical, Comprising the Dates of all the great 
Events of History, iuclading Treaties, Alliances. 
Wars, Rattles, etc.; Incidents in the Lives of Emi 
nent Men and Works, Scientific and Geographical 
Discoveries, Mechanica) Inventions, and Sevcial, bo 
mestic and Keonomical Improvements. By B. B, 
Wveodward, B. A. late Librarian to Queen Victoria, 
and W.L. R. Cates, Editor of “ The Dictionary o: 
General Biography.’ One thick volame, crown 8vo. 
of 1,496 pages, 3,000 cola. brevier. Cloth, $15; Sheep, 
$18, 


UNDERWOODS AVERICAN AUTHORS, 
HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. lIotended 
Use of High Schools as well as a Companion 

© Students and for General 

Readers. (American Authors.) By 
derwood, A.M. Crown %vo, cloth, Price, $2.50, 

Mr. Underwood's “ Handbook of Knglish Literature 

(Pritish Authors), to which this is a companion vol 

vceived with great favor by ali int« 





Francis H. Un 
Price > 50 











he cause of education as well as the 
The present volume has been prepared with 


care. 
THE STUDENTS BACON, 
BACON'S ESSAYS, with Annotations by 
Whately. New edition. This edition contains a! 
Pretace. Notes and Glossarial tndex, by FP. FP. Heard 
Esq., of the Boston Bar. 641 pp. Student's edition, | 
post 8vo, $2.59. 
Au admirable edition of this standard work. | 
** Multum in parvo, 
PENS AND TYPES; or, Hints and Helps to Writera 
By Benjamin Drew. $1.50. | 
** Not only useful, but really entertaining, which one | 


2 





Archbishop 


would not expect fom its subject.’— Worcester Spy 
** ddmiradle both in quolity and variety.” 

LATIN SCHOOL SERIES OF TEXT-BOUKS. Selec 
tions from the Latin Classic Authors By Francis 
Gardner, Head Master, A. M. Gay and A. I. Back 
Masters of the Boston Latin School |. Phedrus, 
Justin, Nepos, with Notes and Vocabulary. limo, 
cloth. 1.2. 

Sold by all booksellers and ne wedealers, and sent by 
mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, t uablishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 





American and Foreign Publications sent by mail, post | 
paid, at Catalogue prices. ! 


HARVEY'S GRAMMARS. 
Hon. Thos, W. Harvey, 


State Superintendent of Schools for Obio. 
Adopted ter the Public Scheols of New 
VYerk City. 

I, Harvey's Elementary Grammar. 

Il, Harvey’s Practical Grammar. 
PRACTICAL! CONCISE! THOROUGH! 
These treatises are based upon the doctrine that 
accuracy and facility in the use of spoken 
and written language are the ends to be 

attained by the study of grammer. 

They present the best of all modern methods of 
langus 

No discussions of mere theories. 

Not encumbered by lengthy notes, observations and 
exceptions, 

A modern practical werking system. 

Clear and attractive typography. 


e culture, 





Special attention given to the correction of common 
errors of ep 

Mere than 5,000 exercixes in Construction, 
Analysis, Parsing and the Cerrection of Fale 
Syntax. 

Then 
render these 
composition. 
HARVEY'S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR, 

Model oral k 


Ideas before 


ech, 


Linerous ¢ tercises ta construction of sentences 


vaiwmable in teaching 


grammars 


sons. 


detinitions aad rules. 


A term is never defined nor a principle stated with- 
out first preparing the miad to grasp iis meantag. 

These notable features and the many pleasant exer. 
cises make the subject attitactive te young 
pupil. 


A correct use of the language in ordivary 


| conversation ts taught trom the very begia- 


ug. 

These Grammars do not embody a new experiment. 
They have been thoroughly tested througbeout the 
United States, aud have been in every case heartily 
approved 

Their practical value is completely established by 
the wonderful favor extended them by the educa- 
tional publi 

They have been adopted for use in TWELVE 
ENTIRE STATES, and in more than FOUR 
AUNDKED CITIES AND TOWNS besides. 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 


28 BOND STREET. 


NEW SONG BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 
NOW READY. 


SONGS FOR TO-DAY, 


BY T. BK. PERKINS, 
REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, PROF. C. W 
The Bes 
Academ es, Seminartes, etc 
BONGS FOR MORNING, 
SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS AND FESTIVALS. 
SONGS FOR SCHOOL OR HOME LIFE. 


SANDERS. 
Singing Book yet published for Schools, 
, contai@ug: 

NOON AND EVENING, 


BONGS POR JOY OR SORROW 
STUDY SONGS, LABOR SONGS, FUN SONGS 





The Elementary Department 





containing all that is required with 
occupying too mrech space, 


Is very concise 
ou 





176 pages handsomely got up, firmly bound in 
boards, 
Price 40c, $35 per hundred, 
(H Sead 40 cents for a copy an. examine it. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to Wm, B. Bradbary,) 


425 BROOME 8T., NEW YORK, 
7 WABASH AVY., CHICAGO 


THE STELLAR TELLURIAN, 


With Jackson’s Mathematical Geography, 


Manual for the in 


strument, Celestial Hemispheres ani Key, the whole forming a complete 


illustrated course in Astronomy for Schools, 


The Stellar Tellurian is 
unrivaled, not only in re 
apect to tte mechanical exe- 
cution, but also in respect 
to the range of dificult top- 
ica, which it makes perfect- 
ly simple, Among these 
may be named: the two 
conditions necessary to 
eclipses, sidercal and sy- 
nodic motion, precession of 
the equinoxes, ete. By 
turning the crank the earth 









ard revolve in a true ellipse 
along the ecliptic, through 
the sigus and constecliations 
of the Zodiac, while the 
sun's vertical and most 
oblique rays automatically 

raw the zones upon the | 
earth's surface—the moon, 
meanwhile, periorming its 
monthly elliptical aad in- 
clined orbit. 

The Celestial Hemispheres 
are two wall map, nearly 5 
feet in diameter, represent- 
ing the night sky as it ac 
tually appears. The Key 
enables the pupil to trace 
the constellations upon the 
charts, 


and accuracy of the iastrumeut aad charts 
QUACKENBOS® PRAC 
contains fifty per cent. more examples t 


New York List. The examples are much 
in other books, 


QUACK ENBOSs’ 


in Evening 





4 sufficient. Mr. Oliver returns to London 
early in ber. 





Commercial Arithmetic is treated thoroughly. 
ceatage and ics applications is alone worth the price of the book. 
UNITED STATES HISTORIES 
are entertaining ia style, impartial, and weil adapied tor readiag books. 

CORNELL'S GROGRAPHIES 
are eetaty smagt, and contain just the kind of material most useful to pupils 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Colleges, Public and Private Libraries, 





Teachers and men of smence generally have universally expressed their approval and wonder at the beaaty 
For cirentars aad particulars address 
STELLAR TELLURGIAN MFG. CO., @ Barclay Street, N. Y. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


JEICAL ARITHMETIO 


aan other Practical Arithmetics on the 
more practical and more varied than those 
Tue Cuapter on Per- 


549 & 551 BROADWAY, 
New York. 





NEW 


YORK SCHOOL JOTURNAL. 


. 





— 





, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Department. 


EDITED BY L. NATHAVIBL HERSHFIELD. 





WORK. 


and up, and op and down, 

Over and over and over; 

Tarn in the little seed, dry and brown ; 
Tarn out the bright red clover; 

Work, and the eun your work will share, 
And the rain in its time will fal ; 

For Nature, she worketh everyw.iere, 
And the grace of God through ail. 


‘With hand on the spade and he.rt in the sky, 
Dress the ground and till it; 

Tarn in the little seed, brown and dry; 
Turn out the golden millet. 

Work, and your house shal! be duly fed; 
Work, and rest shall be won ; 

T hold that a man bad better be dead 
Taan alive, when his work is gone! 


Down and up, and up and down 
On the hili-top, low in the valley: 
Tarn in the little seed, dry and brown, 
Tarn out the rose and lily; 
Work with a plano or without a plan, 
And your ends shall be shaped true: 
Work, and learo at first hand, like a man— 
The best way to know is to do/ 


Dowr and up. till life shall close, 
ing not your praises ; 

Turn in the wild white winter snows, 
Turn out the sweet wild daisies. 

Work, and the sun your work wili share 
And the ria ia its time will fall ; 

For Nature she worketh everywhere, 
And the grace of God through all. 

Avice Cary. 


FACTS ABOUT BIRDS. 
The wisdom of Goi is seen in every part of 


creation, and especially in the different kinds | }, 


of birds. The beauty Gapieged in their grace- 
ful forms and varied colors strikes — 
holder, while the adaptation of their organs for 
the progress of flight, their peculiar habits 
and modes of living, are a constant source of 
admiration to the student of nature. 

Almost everything about the shape of a bird 
fits it for moving rapidly in the air, and all 

of its ly are arran 80 as to give it 
htness along with strength. The soit and 
delicate plumage of birds protects them from 
oold or mvisture; their wings, though so deli- 
cate, are furnished with muscles of such power 
as to strike the air with great force, whilst their 
tails act like the rudder of a ship, so that they 
ean direct their course at pleasure with the ut- 
most ease. 

The internal structure of a bird also is such 
as to help it to sustain itself in, and to fly quick- 
ly through, the air. Its lungs are pierced with 
large holes, which allow air vo pass into cavities 
in the breast, and even into the interior of the 
bones. It is thus not only rendered buoyant, 
but is enabled to breathe even while in rapid 
motion. ‘lwo sparrows, it is said, require as 
much air to maintain their breathing properly 
as a guinea pig. 

Iu many other ways the skill and goodness of 
God are seen in the “fowl of the air.” Their 
necks and beaks are long, and very movable, so 
that they may_readily li up food and other 
objects from tfe ground, The muscles of their 
tovs are so arranged that the simple weight of 
the body closes them, and they are able, in con- 
sequence, to sit on a perch a long time without 
fatigue. Even in a violent wind a bird easily 
fotains its hold of the branch or twig on which 
it is sitting. ‘Their bills are of almost all forms 
—in some kinds they are straight; in others 
curved, sometimes upwards aud sometimes 
downwards; in others they are flat; in some 
they are in the form of a cone, wedge-shaped, 
or hooked. ‘The bill enables a bird to take hold 
of ite food, to strip or divide it. It is useful 
also in carrying materials for its nest, or food 
to its young ; aud in the birds of prey, such as 
the owl, the hawk, the falcon, eagle, etc., the 
beak is 4 formidable weapon of attack. 

Tne nostrils of birds are usually of an oval 
form, aud are placed near the base of the beak. 
Their eyes are so constructed that they can see 
near and distant objects equally well, and 
their sights very acute. Tne sparrow-hawk 
discerns the small birds which are its prey at 
an incredible distance. No tribe of birds pos- 
sesses au outward ear, except those which seek 
their food by night; these have one in the form 
of a thin, leathery piece of tlesh. The inside 
ear, however, is very large, aud their hearing 
is very quick. 

Avvother admirable feature in the structure 
of birds consists in their feathers. These are 
well adapted tor security, Warmth and freedom 
of motivu. The larger feathers of the body are 
placed over each other hke the slates on the 
roof of a house, so that water is permitted to 
run off, and coid is kept out, The down, which 
is placed under the feathers, is a further pro- 
tection against the cold, and hence it is most 
abundant in those species that are found in 
nortuern climates ‘The feathery covering of 
birds forms their peculiar beauty; on this, in 
the warm climates, Nature bestows her most 
delicate and brightest colors, 

Auother point which sets forth the resources 
of Lutinite Wisdom is the structure and uses of 
the wings of birds. The sizeof the wings is not 
always in proportion to the bulk of their bodies, 
but 1» accommodated to their habits of living. 
Accordingly, birds of prey, swallows and such 
birds as are intended tu hover long in the air, 
have much longer wings, iv proportion to their 
size, than hens, ducks, quails, etc. In some, 
such as the ostrich, the cassiowary and the pen- 
guin, the largest quill feathers of the wing are 
entirely wanting. 

Then, again, how varied is the flight of birds! 
The falcon soars above the clo and remains 
in the air for many hours without any sign of 
exertion. ‘The swallow, the lark and other spe- 
cies sail long distances with little effort. Others, 
like the sparrow and the homming-bird, have a 
fluttering flight. Some, as the owl, fly without 
any noise ; and some, like the partridge, with a 


Joud wir. 
“ Around the bead 
Of wandering swain the whive-winged plover 


wheels 
Her svuuding flight, and then directly on 
In long excursion skims the level lawa, 
To tempt bim from her nest,” 

How graceful are the motions of the hawk, 
sweeping higher and higher in circles, as he 
surveys iar aud wide the expanse of tields and 
meadows below, in which he hopes to espy his 
prey. Our paper would be too long were we to 
say even & littie about the roosting, swim- 
mung, or running, the migration, the habits and 
instincts, the varied notes and pleasant songs, 
of the endless species of birds, 

theee subjects are well worthy of being 
carefully studied ; for they all show the design 
of their Creator. The ex ry creature 
called the ‘ Apteryx,” or “wiugless bird” of 
New Zealand, was not known to European nat- 
uralists till of late a. aud for a iong time 
the accounts which natives of New Zealand 
, a Suen ~ ae sx se . 
reserv was, ver, t to 
He country, and a full description of the bird 





stands about two feet high. Its wings are so 
small that they can scarcely be called wings. 
and are not easy to find under the genera 
plamage of the body. Its nostrils, strange to 


say, are at the tip of the . The toes are 
strong and well adapted for digging, phy +: 
e 


one being a thick, horny spur. 
ingulari f this 





ity 


ral o —_ 
whatever. The kirvi-kirvi conceals itself 
among the extensive beds of fern which abound 
in the middle isiand of New , and it 
makes a nest of fern tor its egg» in dee 
holes, which it hollows out of the ground. It 
feeds on insects, and particularily worms, 
which it disturbs by rym on the ground, 
and seizes the instaut they make their appear- 
ance. Night is the season when it is most ac- 
tive; and the natives hunt it by torchlight. 
When pursued, it elevates its head, like an 
ostrich, and runs with great swiftness. It de- 
tends itself, when overtaken, with much spirit, 
inflicting dangerous blows with its strong spur- 
armed feet. 

In this instance, as in all others, God has 
wisely adapted the shape and limbs of the 
creature to the habits by which it was intended 
to be distinguished. 


THE SCHOOL-BOY’S DREAM. 

“ How are you, Chris., old boy? By the Lord 
Harry, you are rar gy | hale and biuff. How 
goes the Adelantado berth? Any chance for 
you getting 1t back again ?” 

Thus spoke a red-faced, hearty-looking sailor 
toa care-worn, earnest-eyed gentleman whom 
he met in @ crowded street. Ashe heard the 
salutation the gentleman stopped, bowed 
gravely and rejoined : 

is it you? My health is 


“Ah! Senor Cabo 
ood, thank God. My prospects are no better 
fhan when we last met in Bristol. The king 
will - listen, and I bear my wrongs without 
@ ” 
“PBab,” said Cabot; “I am disgusted with 
your whining, Columbus. Why do you not go 
to work like a man. You are a good sailor, and 
there are hundreds of adventures you could en- 
gage in with t. But no, you prefer to han 
around the Court of Ferdinand and beg. 
do not biame the a for not giving 4 
what you ask. Your audacity in asking it 
never been surpassed. Just think of it, man, 
you wasted ten years of your life in bargaining 
about the price of your services as navigator 
of the first Trans-Atlantic voyage of — 
I laughed when I heard your demands. By 
King Hal, I did laugh at your presumption 
when I heard that you wanted to. become a 
prince, and would take nothing less than one- 
tenth of the riches of three-quarters of the 
world as your wages. What did you expect to 
find—India? Of course you knew, as weil as 
‘ou know now, that land lay west of the At- 
antic, for we have both read about the Norwe- 
gian discoveries in the Icelandic as. You 
were posted and the king was not. You drove 
a hard bargain, and now, when your deception 
is discovered, you play the part of an injured 
i t. You Ge are too sharp, some- 
times you cut yourselves. Good-duy, Most 
Worthy Viceroy. Ha! ha! Adelantado. Ho; 
ho! Good-day, Chris.” 
The great discoverer looked fiercely angry, 
placed his hand on his sword and took a step 
as if to follow the blunt outspoken seaman, but 
mastered his emotion, and putting both hands 
on the ground and tossing his heels into the 
air, stood on his head against a wall and re- 
sumed bis meditations. 
At this time I was sitting on a coal-box play- 
ing mumble-peg with George Washington and 
Andrew Johnson. Georgie carried a little 
hatchet and threatened to break my head with 
it if I informed him he told an totruth. Sol 
got mad, and went off after a target company I 
saw going down on board of the Piuta Nina 
and Sauta Maria for an excursion from Palos in 
search of Doctor Livingstone. 
I became entangled iu a crowd, but managed 
to slip through, and turned down a by-street to 
head off the band which was playivg a martial 
air. Iwas stopped again by a concourse of 
people, much excited about something going 
on in front of a gun-shop. 
I told everybody that my motker was ill, and 
I bad been sent for a doctor, and the kind- 
hearted men took me up and passed me over 
their heads into the middle of the crowd, and I 
thus managed to get near enough to see what 
was going on. A_ broad-shouldered, sun- 
browned svidier was expostulating with a party 
of Indians. He expostulated in a most siriking 
manner, using his tists, and he kept most of 
the ges at a respectful dist 
He seemed much annoyed, however, by the 
demonstrations of au Iudian mai en, who, clad 








'o adi 
it has no tail | the 


| pooe stone-cutter. He worked much, gained 
| little, and was not at all contented with his 


**Oh! if I could be rich enough to rest, to 
sleep wrapped in soft silk!’ Such was the sigh 
he breathed to heaven. An angel heard it. 
“*Tt shall be according to thy desire,’ said 
angel to him. And he at once became rich, 
and slept wrapped in soft silk. 

“It happe' that the Emperor passed by. 
He was fuliowed by soldiers, aud surrounded by 
persons who held over his head an immense 
parasol shiving with gold. 

** * What good does it do me to be rich,’ said 
the man, ‘as long as I have not the right to go 
out with my head protected by a olden para- 
sol? Why am I not the Emperor ? 

“*Thou shalt be,’ said the angel. 

“And he became the em: r. He had sol- 
diers before and behind him, and people who 
held above his head an immense parasu! shin- 
ing with gold. However, the sun with its hot 
beams dried up the country, and the dusty road 


tired his eyes. 

* *It is a great gain to be emperor,’ cried the 
man, ‘when the sun never fails to make you 
feel his pene! But if one could be the sun!’ 

“*Behold! Are you satisfied?’ the angel 
asked, for he had me the sun. And he 
darted his beams up, down, right and left, and 
allaround him. But now a cloud thrust itself 
between theearth aud him. It held back the 
rays of the sun, and prevented them from fall- 
ing upon the earth. 

«Phere is strength!’ cried the sun ; ‘a cloud 
able to resist my power! It would be better if 
I were a cloud!’ 

*** Very well,’ said the angel. 

“At once he was a cloud. The new cloud 
laced itself between the sun and the earth. 
lhe earth was covered with its shadow. Then 

it caused the rain to fall on the land, until the 
rivers spread over and destroyed the fields. 
Nothing resisted the force of the water but a 
rock. In vain the bellowing waters beat it in 
their fury ; the rock yielded not, but the foam- 
ing waves died at its foot. 

**I] would rather be the rock,’ said the 
cloud. 

** You shall be,’ said the angel. 

“And he was turned into a steep, unshaken 
rock, feeling neither sunnor rain. But he saw 
at his feet a man, poorly clothed, armed with a 
chisel and a hammer; and the man struck off 
pieces of the rock, which he made into stones 
proper for cutting. 

*** What is that?’ cried the rock? ‘Hasa man 
the power to break me? Shall I be weaker than 
he? I must be that man!’ 

“*Have your will,’ said the angel. And he 
became what he had been—a poor stone-cutter. 
His life was rude, he worked much, avd gained 
_ but he had learned contentment with his 

jot.” 


So let us learn from him that contentment is 
happiness. 


CHAT WITH OUR YOUNG FRIENDS 

Winter is here in earnest, at last, and Jack 
Frost, as usual, glories in doing his mischievous 
work, tinting our cheeks with roses and nip- 
ping our finger-ends. The window-panes, with 
their all sorts of queer crystal devices, pre- 
sent us with additioual evidence that the Frost- 
King has really commenced his inevitable reign 
of terror; while the icy blasts and the frozen 
little rivulets speak to us in ah unmistakable 
language of what we may soon “— and 
warn us to prepare ourselves for it. ell, win- 
ter is not such a termble thing after all, and to 
those young people who are blessed with 
cheerful homes and loving parents, brothers 
and sisters, we might with truth say 
that it is eagerly looked forward to. 
Supplied with the many interesting home sports 
and games which science and ingenuity have 





ed and ted, they are able, to good 
advantage, to spend the many stormy days of 
the season. It is only to the many homeless 
wanderers who must roam around uncared for 
that winter is a dread monster, and the first 
frost is the harbinger of all sorts of a 
sufferings, etc. e hope all the young folks, 
as they cluster around the blazing hearth on 
these long evenings, immersed in story-telling 
and merriment generally, will bave a cure tor 
the less fortunate boys and girls, and do what 
they can to alleviate in some way the condition 
of the latter class, and they will find that they 
will grow so large-hearted it will do them good. 
We have received Katie Buscall’s letter, with 
her kind thanks. We have sent her a prize 
volume we selected, and should like her 
to send gees sy reap if it has been re- 
ceived. The charade has already appeared in 
the Gy tics, in slightly different versifica- 





in a light costume consisting of 8 t 
feathers around her waist and three in her hair, 
was hanging to his coat-tail and talking in a 
voice interrupted with sobs. 
*Do come, John! Didn't I rush forward 
and clasp you in my arms when Pa was going 
toinjure your head? Come, oh, come to the 
— shade! I love you, John dear. 
hoop hurroo! come along, you deceiving 
creature, come with your own Pocahontas !” 

* Now, Pokey, do let go my coat-tail, or I'll 
call the yam Go home, or you'll take cold, 
me Toy ad , ; 

he crowd sympathized with the maid tor- 
lorn, and advice poured in from all sides, 
“ Door dear,” said Mrs. Hutchinson, 
“ Go along with the girl, Captain,” shouted 
Hendrick Hudson. 
“It’s a shame, so it is,” said Lafayette ; 
“never mind him, Pocahontas, I'll go with 

ou.” 

- “Hullabulloo whick whurroo, ( want my John, 
and will have him too,” yelled the disconsolate 
woman, and with these words she made a rush 
for Captain John Smith who, dashed into the 
gun-shop, leaped on a keg of powder, scratched 
a match, applied it to the bung hole. An 
explosion followed, and Captain John Smith was 
shot head first through the roof of the gun- 
shop, and I saw him dissapear behind a cloud. 
The last I saw of Pocahontas she was throw- 
ing back somersaults, fifty a minute, out of 
town 


I laughed so boisterously at the captain's 
trick that I awoke and hi my father who was 
inan adjoining room say to my mother, “‘ Jack 
— too hard. He is talking history in his 


Washi to deepen so good an impression I 
began to guste from Scutt’s Common School 
History of the United States in a loud voice so 
as surely to be heard : 

“America was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus on the 12th day of October, 1492. ‘Tne 
genius of this great man, fired by the accounts 
of the wealth of the East—” 

I ~y interrupted by a voice from the parental 


couch: 
“Go to sleep you chuckle-head, or I'll get 


up. . 
So I snickered and drew my head under the 
coverlet, and went to sleep. E. H. B. 


THE SIX WISHES. 


This fable is quite interesting, and bears so 
good a moral that we cannot refrain from in- 
serting it for the young folks’ benefit : 








ven. 
The kirvi-kirvi, as the New Zealanders call it, 


“Once upon @ time, there was in Japan & 


tion, so we must decline it, 

Sarah E. is quite successful at solving the 
puzzles, sending us the answers to the follow- 
ing : Nos. 3 and 6 in Journat No. 97, and Nos. 2 
and 3 in Jougna No, 98, all of which are cor- 
rect, e@ are sorry we cannot use the puzzle, 
as it has been printed too often before. 

C. McD.’s answer to the first arithmetical 

le in last week’s Journal. is correct, al- 
though there is one other slightly different way 
of arranging the figures, as he will see in the 
answers next week. 

We have sent Mary Baker the book she de- 
sired for her prize for best poem, and we 
should like to hear whether she has re- 
ceived it, ; 

Frank A. Murtha correctly answers the fol- 
lowing puzzles in JouRNAL No. 97: Nos. 2 and 
6. We — give the geographical rebus due 
in n. 

ie Welsh answers the arithmetical puzzle 


in Jounna No. 98 correctly. 
A. N.’s pi must go into the waste basket; 
too simple. 


GYMNASTICS FOR THE BRAIN. 


No, 1,—ENIGMAS. 
1 
Cut off my tail, the rest will give 
The element in which I live. 
bt a 
Complete, I’m labor, ofttimes rough ; 
Cut off my head, I’m smooth enough. 
Grace L. 
NO, 2,—LETTER PUZZLE. 
The first 1s in winter, but not in fall ; 
The second is in ceiling, but not in wall; 
The third is in blessing, but not in boon; 
The fourth is in night, but not in noon; 
The fifth is in wreath, but not in crown ; 
The sixth is in adverb, but not in noun : 


Of a flower, very pleasing 


No. 3,—CHARADE. 
From the blue sky my first doth 
When darkness voles —_. 
And shines upon the boundless decp, 
In which my last is found ; 
My whole, a bird, in yonder tower doth dwell, 
Now try, my triend, if you its name can tell. 





A. D. D, 





NO, 4.—BOUQUET OF FLOWERS, 
1. Two-thirds of to contend, a vowel, and to 


We 

2. Three-fourths of an entertainment, and a 

"s nickname. 
A conveyance, and a body of people under 

one government. 

4. A consonant, to perform, and the objective 
plural of a pronoun. b 

5. Three-fourths of to desire, a consonant, 
and a musical strain. 

Manoaany Bionve. 


NO. 5.—PUZZLE. 
To a sixth of twenty add a third of one— 
Five tens and a quarter of four ; 
Ten times a hundred next set down ; 
Lastly a fifth of forty more. 

These letters all, when rightly combin’d, 
A famous poet will bring to your as x 
NO. 6.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

To city and citizens the initials pertain ; 

Finals, a title, from the French, we obtain ; 
kwards or forwards both the same. 

1, All lovely things do this unto the eye ; 

2. A jot or tittle, which you cannot fail ; 

3. When all our joys are thus, we sigh ; 

4. A maiden’s name, this will detail ; 

5. For this we long, when cares i = 


ANSWERS TO GYMNASTICS IN JOURNAL 
NO. 97. 
No. 1.—The number required is 248. 
No. 2.—1, Don ; 2, Dwiua ; 3, Ganges ; 4, Ta- 
gus ; 5, Lena; 6, Iowa. 
No. 3.—I. Rouble, double. II. River, diver. 
| creme 
0. 5. 
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Tue Two Pairs or Ferrers.—Eighty years 
ago a fierce war raged in India between the 
English and Tip Sahib. On one occasion 
several English officers were taken prisuners— 
among them was one named Baird. One day a 
native officer brought in fetters, to be put upon 
each of the _pepenere, the wounded not ex- 
cepted. Baird had m severely wounded, 
and was suflering from pain and weakness. A 
gray-haired officer said to the native official : 

“You will not think of putting chains upon 
that wounded man ?” 

“There are just as many pairs of fetters as 
there are captives,” was the answer; “and 
7 pair must be worn.” 

“Then,” said the noble officer, “put two 
pairs on me; I will wear bis as well as my 
own.” 

This was done. Strange to say, Baird lived 
to regain his freedom—lived to take that city ; 
but his noble friend died in prison. 


Tae Mrier anv ats Dam.—A miller who was 
busy at his work was notified that a small leak 
had been discovered in his dam, and the in- 
former suggested its immediate repair, even 
though the mill had to be stopped. But the 
miller did not consider it of sufficient conse- 
quence, and went on with his work. In the 
evening he was again notified of the break, 
which by this time had become serious. “I 
will attend to it early in the morning,” said the 
miller, At midnight, with a terrible crash, the 
dam broke, and at daylight was totally de- 
stroyed, A bad habit, if not checked in the be- 
pinning, willin time become as ruinous-as the 

which destroyed the miller’s property. 


Two Greek PuiLosorHEers.—When Plato was 
told that he had many enemies who spoke ill of 
him, he replied : “ It is no matter ; I shall live 
80 that noue will believe them.” When Anaxi- 
mander was told that the boys laughed at his 
singing, ‘‘ Ah!” said he, “then I must learn to 
sing better.” 

* We all naturally shrink from ridicule. It 
takes real courage to persevere in spite of it.” 


—-“Oh, grandma,” cried a mischievous little 
urchin, ‘cheated the hens so nicely just now ; 
I threw them your gold beads, and they thought 
they were corn, and ate them just as fast as 
they could.” 


—Why are crows and blackbirds the most 
courageous of the feathered tribe? They nev- 
er show the white feather. 


—A marine plant—The beach of the sea. 





THE SLANG OF WALL STREET. 

Readers who may have been puzzled by the 
frequent references in the daily papers to the 
“corners” and the “longs” and “shorts” in 
Wall street, are indebted to the Nation for the 
following explanations : 

Some time ago a book was published, called 
if we remember rignt, ‘Men and Mysteries of 
b 4 poop st, ‘hing wrt of the lin. 
- of - the street.” Stock-gambling has not 


a distinctly recognized career for as 
7 as thieving 3 80, naturally, the terms of 
art are fewer. Besides thi 


8, the words, havin 
come into use recently, are not generally wool 
as yet in remote senses. There are no such 
bewildering terms as “ kinchin lay,” “* ben cove,” 
or “ fly,” or “pad the hoof,” “ stowing the lush,” 
“shoving the queer,” and “fogling a wipe.” 
= term a ——- aay re bpd 
ue and speakin; ion 6 at- 
itade of those who are short” of stock to those 
who are “long” of it. Being “short” of stock 
means obviously having less stock than you 
ought for some reason to have: so the sale of a 
“put” is the sale of the right to “ put” (deliver) 
stock, while a “call” means the ite—the 
right to demand the delivery of stock. The 
explanation of such terms as “bulls” and 
stock {to speculate fur ihe depression of the 
8 8 te ion of the 
price) meant originally to bear down on the 
stock, or something of that sort, or whether it 
resem ween the 
bear who roams Wail street 
the animal of the same name, it would be 
difficult to find out. Whether a “bull” (a per- 
son who speculates for a rise in ) receives 
the name on account of Ph between 


he isso cailed on a rough princi 
ss pues oe Bate Beer ie seat 
no to . Bu 

stu ying, as all dial and is are. Like 
the Chivook or Penvsylvania Datch, the scien- 
tific examination of it may serve to throw 
eee i 
8 J 
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PRIMARY TEACHING—HONEST WORK. 
BY FANNIE MURRAY. 

We are all again, most literally, deep “in 
dust of schools.” Mountain, beeie and hn 
coast—the flash of white surf upon the rocks in 
August afternoons—the rambles o’er shell ana 
sand and slippery sea-weed have passed awa) 
5 Py eee : 

e can hardly re: t 80 many bij 
ful weeks this hum of many voices, this Ama 
shuffle of little feet, had passed completeiy out 
of our existence. Some of us rose each day t, 
look upon grand sweeps of forest and prairie. 
land, and to watch the smoke from some distant 
farm-house rising blue into the clear air, Siving 
the charm of human habitation to the Wilder. 
ness. Ah! the luxurious silence of those breath. 
less days, beside lonely western waters! No 
steamboat, no sail, not even the dip of an oar! 
It seemed as if we had drifted far beyond the 
tumult of life, and found ourselves here at last 
‘iat isbor, after all; like ovecyth 

a , after all, eve ing ordaj 
by God, brings its compensations with 

There is a wholesome stimulant in the difficy). 
ties we have to thing exhilar. 
ating in the fall use of our faculties ; and this 
a us to our text, “Honest Work.” 

What a quaint, old-fashioned sound it has! 
and yet what power and purpose it represents! 

It sweeps away the flimsy disguises fron, 
every pretence, from every traftic with 
right and ae us back to days when hones: 
was an inflexible law. Recalls the simple gep. 
erations to whom duty, principle, sacred honor 
were real things—things for which men lived 
and died, blessings, like sun and air, vital ang 
unpurchaseable. We read it in the strong lip. 
eaments of the race 
* Who travailed in pain with the b 
rt 

unting of wiches and war! , SmI 
- hen horde, endiaies 

me hand on the mason's trowe! 
soldier's sword. oT Hm & 

But in these days, when fraud has attai 
the dignity of a fine art, any one who chapes ke 
public life by such a simple rule as honesty is 
to a great many people an object of sympathiiz. 
a ore ht th 

ey re im as they might the “Aborigi. 
nal Man wt he appeared Sow a them. clad. 
skins, and in the majesty of his grand propor. 
tions differing from all around him. These people 
would distrust any good to which they ap- 
peames by the straight road of rectitude and 
onor. Some torturous hidden path, some jp. 
volution of curves is necessary to their happi- 
ness. They are welcome to their theories of 
hfe, but for us, assigned to one of the noblest 
fields of human labor, let us do work that 
bears the light of day ; yes, the searching light 
of God's presence, 

Is not this the first of all teaching ; the fun. 
damental law underlying all science and lj 
systems? And surely, cousidering the interests 
which it betrays, dishonest teaching is the 
basest of all frauds. 

There is much of it, however, that merely re. 
sults from inexperience or thoughtlessness, and 
of this only do we propose to speak. Of ‘that 
which comes from utter want of principle, what 
can be said? It is below the dignity of discus. 
sion. 

Let us first consider the proper use of ti 
Every moment of the worklany cahoa! hows & 
the just right of the children entrusted to our 
care. We are not placed in school solely for our 
own advantage ; not there that we may secure 
a certain amount of money with as much ease 
to ourselves as may be possible. We have ac- 
cepted solemn obligations, for the full perform- 
ance of which we are responsible to God and to 
the State. 

We are not dealing with merchandise. 

The children whom we instruct are for the 
most part without home culture, and must de- 
pend on us for all that is to make their lives 
valuable to themselves or others. Their time 
for acquiring knowledge is also limited by the 
hard ies of their condition. Is not then 
every duty “‘shirked,” every moment wasted in 
idle talk, a treachery and a wrong ? 

To begin at the beginning. We have found 
from experience that it is most important, as 
soon as the class is seated, to commence in- 
stantly with some lesson. If we turn to address 
some observations to the next teacher, to ar- 
range our desk, even if we ‘call our roll” and 
send after our absentees, the bond of discipline 
is relaxed, the ready interest is lost, and the 
restless energies of our pupils are already in 
full activity in wrong directions. 

Let us give them their first impetus ; the 
force of the morning hour’s hard, ambitious 
work is felt throughout the entire day. 

“Calling the roll’ in large alphabet classes is 
an exasperating and tedious process, from the 
fact that the small scholars remain serenely un- 
conscious of what is expected from them, and 
the teacher is obliged to make personal search 
for some silent “Johnnie” or “ Charlie” every 
tew minutes. 

Any one whose lines are cast in those pleasant 
places should drill the children from the begun- 
ning to listen for and answer promptly to thei 
names.. This will be no economy of time 
and patience in the future, 

Varied, rapid, continuous work must be our 

inciple of action. We must give no time for 

pses into carelessness or disorder. We must 
pass instantly from one study to another. Use 
up all the odd minutes. there is not time 
for a full lesson on any subject, shorten it by 
making the dull ones only do the work, while 

rest of the class correct or approve. If we 

have only ten minutes to spare before “the 
bell —, we can give an object lesson, hold 
& conversation with the children, do somethi 
will send them out bright, pleased 
willing to return. 

Earnestness, life, energy, these are the 
secrets of success; no dragging 
through an irksome task. School is pleasant to 
the true teacher, for her conscience and ber i- 
tellect are sati Hers is not the labor that 
kills, itis the encui, the listless day, the work 
without a heart. 

Having spoken of honesty in the use of our 
time, we have now to consi honesty in the 
kind of work we form. Let us not arrange 
anything solely for effect ; to and net 0 
be what we seem is a difficult and precarious 
position. 

Veneer will break into uusightly flaws bere 
and there; solid word grows smoother a 
brighter with all the friction of time and cir 
cumstan 


ce. 

Let us devise no formulas for “ examination,” 
or any other day. Fai capable, and just, 
let us be ready for any scrutiny every day of the 








week, and every hour of the day if necessary. 
Let us take every step thoroughly, fully, and 
with our entire thus forming a secure 


basis for what is to 4 
Let us leave no slovenly unfinished work. 
Let us not proceed with one of our class 


part 

ht, while the rest are as ¢ 

cepttoaly dul open work them into uni- 
formity. 

The true test of a teachers’ merit, is, not th? 

ground she has gone over, bué the manner 2 
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Whatever we do, let us “doit with a zest.” 
If we are teaching words and numbers, in a 
gixth class even, let us give to them the mag- 
netism of thought. Let us fill up the meagre 
outlines of book lessons from our own re- 


me the but half understood studies of sound, 
form and color, let us remember that their ob- 
ject is to educate the ear and the eye; to fit 
them for the highest usefulness, for the fullest 
appreciates of the harmony and beauty which 
bi 


ard to the deeper significance cf che 
form lessons, we quote the follow- 

i tive e: 

™ er Serbe envied ing to and with these 

fondamental forms. Every branch of industry, 

of trade or mechanics, uses as a basis these 


forms, working from them ac- | 


cording to the models of the corresponding 


6. 

“art and trade must build on these forms, as 
the musician must base his harmonies on the 
elementary sounds. If man should disregard 
these simple forms, d g them Pp 
tant, if he should refuse to study them and 
their combinations, then the material world 
would be closed to us, for without these there 
ig nothing to be learned or worth the learning. 
Yet how little is really known about such forms 
and laws by those who should know most!” 

Object lessons, then should not be given in 
concert exercises as a sort of ornamental finish 
to the solid instraction, but individually, and 
with practical applications to other studies and 
to daily life. : 

There 1s yet another essential element of hon- 
est teaching. We must have not only the will 
to perform what we undertake, but the power 
also. We must make ourselves equal to our 


duties. 

We know what a proper application of force 
ean accomplish in the material world. See 
rude strength tugging at some ponderous 
body! His great chest labors, every muscle is 
strained, and yet it moves not. 

Educated labor bends his blithe shoulders 
easily to the task, applies apparently effortless 
force here and there, and the inert mass an- 
ewers to his touch. The work is done. 

What a pitiable waste of mental force we see 
in schools every day! Exhausting efforts, with- 
out any adequate results ; hard, unproductive 
wearing toil. Why is thisso? Simply because 
order, system, educa/ed labor, are wanting. 

Every school should be so arranged that a 

fect unity of plan be recognized throughout. 

Whether a little fellow in the “Sixth Grade ” 1s 

making his first difficult attempt at written 

language on his slate, or the tall boys of the 

“First” are —— bright intelligence 
of 





and much acquired we should be able to 

the wer jentific principles, to 
admire the organized forces of disciplined 
thought and honest purpose. 





PY 


a 
THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS OF DEN- 
MARK. 


A writer in the Vicloria Magazine gives this 
pleasant account of the Scandinavian fashion of 
educating the young : 

The high culture of the majority of the 
Danish nation can in a great measure be at- 
tributed to the influence of their “ national 
high schools.” The first practical idea of 
founding these was conceived by the Rev. 
Grandtnig, who was 86 years old, and who has 
during three-quarters of a century been inde- 
fatigable in his exertions to keep awake the 
patriotism and religious life of the nation. The 
first of these schools was founded in the year 
1844. In 1868 there existed sixty of these 
schools, and eight new ones were to be opened 
in that year. They are all founc.ed by private 
undertaking, independent of the State, whose 
contribution to allof them does not amount to 
more than 1,500 guineas. Private men, some 
eminent scholars from the university, others — 
the greater If-educated men, devote 
their fortunes and their lives to the education 
of the laboring classes, without any other am- 
bition than that of dothg good. The success of 
these schools depends shtogether on the charac- 
ter and fitness of their directors, whose person- 
ality and power of speech exercise a great influ- 
ence. These institutions are situated in rich 
and populous countries, some in the midst of 
beautiful gardens and fields, where agriculture 
is tanght. The pupils are grown-up peasants, 
whose ages vary from 16 to 35. en and women 
leave their plows, their spinning weeels, to at- 
tend a course at school, which lasts from five to 
six months for the men, and three months for 
the women ; after which they return to their 
work, which they have been taught to love and 
honor at the same time as they have acquired 
other knowledge. The time spent at school 
has sufficed to form their minds and inspire 
them with love for higher things. They have 
become earnest men and women, accessible to 
nobler sentiments, remaining all the while sim- 
ple and industrious peasants. 





FREEZING SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

A very unpleasant revelation has just been 
made in Chicago. In that city there is an 
organization called the “Illinois Humane 
Society,” the members of which have had 
their attention directed to the condition of the 
public school houses. They find that the chil- 
dren who attend the Hayes School are com- 
pelled to remain outside in the cold if they ar- 
rived prior to the school hour. In a letter to 
the Chicago Zribune, the agent of the Society 
says: 

We therefore called upon Mr. Merriman, the 
Principal of the school, and stated our errand. 
He appeared quite indignant at the thought 
that an agent of “The Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ” should call to ex- 
postulate with him, but concluded to have the 
‘Matter investigated, and desired us to make & 


admit very s: times. It was 
also explained rule was that 
children were not to bring their di to 


4 dinners 
school, the exceptions being when they lived a 
long distance away, say a mile, or on extremely 





the programme of | 

The rules seem to all be for oe & 
staving off the care of the child un 

arrives to commence its studies. There is no 
provision for play-rooms inside the building, 
and the very enforcement of the rules would 
necessarily provoke the complaints made. 

We think every principle of humanitarianisa 
demands a recognition of the rights of our chil- 
dren, as children, in the public school. And 
the most important of these rights is that of 
proper intercourse with each other, under the 
care of their teachers. Our present drill-sys- 
tem kills out all affection in the child, and makes 
. cold and heartless, though shrewd and intel- 

gent. 





‘AFTER TEN YEARS. 


The following is from the London School 
Board Chronicle: “Ten years ago the Federal 
Polytechnicon of Switzerland received from un- 
known hands a legacy of 50,000 francs, accom- 
panied by an enclosed envelope, which, accord- 
ing to the testator’s injunctions, was not to be 
opened until ten years afterward. The time 
having now ela) , the envelope was found to 
contain the name ‘Johannes Schoch, citizen of 
Fischental.’ The testator had formerly mi- 
grated to Milan, and there, by his judgment 
and industry, acquired a large fortune. The 
object of the donation was to secure competent 
teachers for the Polytechnic School.” 





- ‘Dr. Pelix Govraud’s 
Oriental Cicam or Magical Beattifier, 


a 





This Pp has qui @ reputation which 
makes it sought after by ladies coming from or going 
tothe most distant countries, for it has no equal or 
rival in its beautifving qualities, In removi:ig Tan, 
Freckles, Sallowness, Moth, Patches, etc., ite effects 
are almost magi Like all other of Dr. Gouraud’s 

reparations, this has extended .ts sale unti! it has 

come A 8) ity by its own merits, and is not the 

t mere ad ising notoriety. Itis recom- 

mended from oue customer to another on actual 
kuowledge of its value and utility. Prepared by 


DR. FELIX GOURAUD, 


48 Bond street (removed from 453 Broadway 


y. New 
York), and to be had of all druggists. Established 31 
years, 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Medicatcd 
Soap 





Cures Pim , Sealy Eruptions, Salt Rheum, Ring- 
worm, Moth Patches, Comedones, Tetter, Flesh worms, 
Scald Heads, Nettle Rash, Soree, Chafed’ Thighs, in a 
word, a lar distig hie soap is a 
specialty, and must not be confounded with the vari- 
ous lotions and nostrums so extensively advertised for 
the purpose. uraud’s compound acts on tue biood 
through the hair-like tegumentary tissues, aud dis- 

rses instead of repelling al! rebellions of tne blood. 
Pais remedy needs no publication of certificates; it 
has received the stamp of passe approbation the past 
thirty years. without a solitary cowplaiut. Found at 
Dr. Gouraud’s Depot, 48 Bond street, New York, and 
Druggists. 50 cents a cake. 

DR. GOURAUD’S RENOWNED POUDRE SUBTILE 
uprocts hair from low foreh: . upper lips or any 

of . At pot, 44 Rond street, 

lew York, at $1 per bottle. Warranted and tested. 

GOURAUD’S LILY WHITE, for the complexion, the 
original, je) ~ imitatino tn ae and quan- 
tity, 35e per box, 48 Bond street, N. Y. 

The beautifying preparations of Dr. Geuraud have re- 
ceived the stamp of public approbation the past 3 
years. 
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Photograper to George Francis Train, the next Presi- 
~—saiteem dent of America. 


[Three Dozen ** GEMS” tor Fifty Cents. 
MAKES ALL STYLES OF 


Photographic Portraits 


Equal to the Best, at One-Half the usual rates. 
Go and See for Yourself 


BEFORE GOING BLSEWHERE. 








Bee a 
Pictures made and neatly fitted to Lockets, Rings, 
Pins, ete.. only 50 cents, finished in a tew minutes. 
imperial Perrotypes.....-++---++++eeesee* 30 cents each. 
BABIES PICTURES taken cnly in the M ne. 
Old Pictures n ed, enlarged and colored in 
water, oil or india ink. 








1871-72-73. 
MORE LIGHT! 


Wonders of the World ! 


A wonder 'tis how man was made, 


A wonder 'tis how Jonah lived, 
Three days in a whale’s belly, 

T’ were easier far to be believed 
Had he been crushed to jelly. 


But passing o'er those days of yore, 
We'll come down to the preseut, 


T hry ey Hy surprise us more, 
“and Inge that are more pleasant. 
Th ‘roads, steamships, telegraph, 
Funt cleave the air asunder. 

Which often make us weep or laugh, 

Are a far greater wonder. 

But there's one Greater Wonder “till, 
Tee FicnOLh ot bie Geltorios makse 
NICHOLS at 

FOR 80 LITTLE MONEY. 
You can have 3 Dezen of these beautiful “ GEMS” 
taken for 50 Cents, fnished in ten minutes, at 





NICHOLS’, 135 BROADWAY, X. Y. 


Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., New York. 
We guarantee first quality of Hair, andsell caper 
than elsewhere in the city. 
Ladies’ Hairdressing done in all the latest styles. 
RicHArRD C. BEAMISH, Attorney and 


Public, Supreme Court, 
otary iP j 





ence, 470 


The Highest Cash Price Paid 


Paper Makers’ Stock, 
OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETU. 


J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


PATENT MANIFOLD PAPER, 








TWO TO TWENTY COPIES 


WRITTEN SIMULTANEOUSLY 
AND 


DISTINCTLY. 


This paper isa 


GREAT LABOR SAVING IMPROVE. 


MENT, . 


4ND INVALUABLE TO MERCHANTS, LAWYERS, 


WRITEES FOR THE PRESS, kc. 


Sold by 
NEW YORK NEWS ASSOCIATION, 


119 Nassan street, Room 1. 


Kendall's Spanish Anniiator 


—TRADE _ 





The only remedy that wil! per- 
manently banish al! kinds of ver- 
ulin, Roaches, Water-bugs, Bed- 





ougs, Moths, Ante, Fleas, Flies, 
and GUARANTEED to keep 


&e., 
| ~ #A™ them out for ONE YEAR AT 
LBAST, or NO PAY, as th ds of t le will 
prove. Contracts taken for cleaning ships, hotels and 
| private dwellings. 





REFERENCES, 
NEW YORK. 
8t. James Hotel, 
Coleman House, 
Westminster t otel, 
re ie. 


BOSTON. 
Parker House, 
St. James Hotel, 
American Hotel, 
Revere House, 
Tremont House, 
d Central Hotel, Ciarenden Hotel 
WHOLESALE AGENCY, 409 CANAL STREET. 


EK. B. SACKETT & CO, 
Send for cireular 





WM. ARNOLD & CO., 
(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 
*RENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 

781 Broadway, 
Opposite A. T. STEWART’S, 


PECK & SNYDER, 
26 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers ot 


BASE-BALL GOODS, 


SKATES, CRICKET, ARCHERY, POOT-BALL, 
FISHING TACKLE, GUNS and m 


SPORTING GOODS OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION. 
___ APPLY POR CATALOGUE. _ 


DRESSMAKING AND PATTERN 
ROOMS. 
MISS J. 8S. STARLING, 
387 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 23d and 24th streets, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office. 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT 


“MRS. JOYCE, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS 
tHOULDER BRACKS. BANDsGhs, SUPPORTERS 
© ANDERS, 


NEW YORK 


— 


233 SIXTH AV., between 15th and leth sts, New York. 
Stik, Coutil, Linen and Cotton Corsets made to order 
at short notice. AL cars pass the dowr. 
HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 

(For thirty-one years at 382 Caual street.) 
LADIES’ DRESS TRIM NMINGS, 
FRINGE, GIMP, TASSELS, BUTTONS, 
GUIPURE LACE, ke. 

Machine Twist. Sewing and Embroidery Silks, &r 
907 BROADWAY, NeW Yo. 

(Near Tweatieth street 

Send for Circular giving description 

LADIES of the most discovery in 

the world for beautifying the com- 

| Freckles and Moth Patches removed ia ten 
Warranted. Address 


MES. SHAW, 
341 SIXTH AVE, SNEW§TORK. 





THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIV 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthiy Payments. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
INSTRUCTION FREE. 





LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fell- 
ing, Quilting, Braiding, Binding, 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, F. 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Pitts, 
Tubing, Embroideriag, her- 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


Exe- 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON 8T., BROOKLYN. 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement. 





MEDICAL, 









&s 





t 


» LITTLE'S 


gVRUF FECTORA | 


A MOST 
RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, 


INFLUENZA, 
RAISING OF BLOOD, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 

ASTHMA, | 


CONSUMPTION. 


The effects to be looked for by taking the 
Syrup Pectorat are, a soothing and controlling 
nfluence over suy cough, promoting sleep, 
aliaying the dry tickling sensation in the throat, 
creating a healthy secretion or expectoration, 
increasing the intervals between the paroxysms 
of coughing, invigorating the whole system 
curing the congh, and beqneathing to posterit 
one of its greatest blessings —sound lungs; 
thereby insuring immunity from Consumption 
SOLD ay ORUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 


| 
| 
| BATES &CO.PROP®S 
426°C ANAL ST.NEW-YORK, 















fA ___ 4. __________ 





LIVER 


Sag REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hepeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Flatulency 
and Acidity with sour Beichings 
of Wind & Gas frem the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 

Prepared by Da. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 249Grand St., New York. 
Sold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 


Every Family Should Have in the House 


Ge, DR. WOOD'S 





The Great Botanic Remedy for the Cure of 
Consumption, Colds and Coughs, 
Croup, Hooping Cough, Asthma, 
Diphtheria, Beeding from the Lungs, 
and all other Diseases of the 
Broochial & Pulmonary Organs. 

Prepared by Dr. Woon, at the Botanic 
Dispensary,242 Grand St.,New York. 
Sold in all parts of the world,by all Druggists 
in every town aud city in the United States. 
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Py PRINTING.—EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BOOK 
executed in the best style at the 

‘ong Sonoot Jovunar, 119 aod 12) 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


| — 
| ESTABROOKE, 


NON-REVERSED 


‘PERROTYP 


31 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 





SEWING MACHINES, 


ma) | SBLEES” — 


Noiseless 
YU92IE-1VDOY 






| FAMILY SEWING-MACHINB 


| Challencer the world in perfection of work, streagt® 
and beauty of stitch, durability of construction es 

| rapidity of motion 

| Call and enemas and for agencies and ctrewlap 

| apply at principal office 

| SPPIY St PNBLEKS SEWING-MACHINE CO., 

| No, 623 Broadway, New York. 

—_—— 


“VICTOR” 


setting needle. 


The only Lock-stitch Machine thathas 


The Sewing-machine 
PAR EXCELLENCE, 


| UNRIVALED FOR EITHER FAMILY O8 MANUPA 
| TURING PURPOSES, 


| OFFICE, 862 BROADWAY, above Seventeenth Oe 
Agents wanted. 


MANUAT TAN 


| [mproved Silent Family Sewing Machine, 


| 
} 
; a 


Best known for a!| crades of Family Work and Bay’ 
broidering. 645 Breadwey. New V ork. 
591 Fulton street, Broekiya- 


E. J. ANNIN, 
Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 
140 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 

(Ketablished 1847.) NEW YORE 


@ilk, Bunting aod Muslin Flags. staffs Eagles, Speasm 
Balla, Poles, etc., ete.. always on band 


- ; 
Dress Trimmings 
IN ALL STYLES MADE TO ORDER. 

The most complicated Styles. all Colors and Shades, 
perfectly matched. 

FRINGES WOVEN INTO GARMENTS. 
SHAWLS AND PARASOLS. 

Orders filled promptly, at reasonable prices, at the 
FACTORY OF 


M. OPPER, 


8Ul BROADWAY, BETWEEN lira avo \9ra STRERTD 

















NEW 


YORK SOHOOL JOURNAL. 








EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS OF AUSTRIA. 

A most elaborate report on the condintio of 
education in Lower Austria is about to be pre- 
sented to the Diet. The great number of scholars 
is out of all proportion to the limited number of 
school teachers, the capital alone excepted. For 
while there is in Vienna one master to every 57 
scholars (the law requires one to 80), the pro- 
portional figares in the country are often one to 
120, or even 130. The abolition of schooling 
money (1th December, 1871) is rep ted as 
having worked well. The entire number of 
public schools is at present 1,145; of teachers, 
2,557; of pupils of both sexes, 211,022. The 
average salaries are stated to be 666 florins for 
a head master and 394 florine for an assistant— 
i. é., $330 and $190. The sum total of education 
expenses during the past year amounts to 
nearly $850,000. 








THE WOMEN’S COLLEGE IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

The Trustees of the Smith College met the 
business men of Northampton, Mass., last 
week to consult in reference to enlarged plans 
for that enterprise. The Trustees, according 
to the instructions of the will, can invest the 
$400,000 or thereabouts, making a first-class 
ladies’ seminary; but with a wise foresight 
and broad vision they design to establish the 
first female college in New England, and to 
make it for women what Yale and Harvard are 
tomen. To achieve this, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the funds now in hand be doubled. 





FELTER’S ARITHMETICS, 
COMPLETE COURSE, 

Felter’s Primary, Mental and Written 
Exercises, 

Intermediate Arithmetic, Mental and 
Written Exercises, 

Felter’s New Practical, Mental aud 
Written Exercises, 


COOLEY’S 
ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


WILLIAMS & SOUTHERLAND’S 
COPY-BOOKS, 


(Formerly Williams & Packard's.) 








te Descriptive Cate aheonin s and Speci -4 c one ars in 
regard to all of our Schoo! Te¢xt-Books, ' 
oe Library Books and Selected Misce Hlaneous 
List, suited to the need of Teachers, may always be 
had poy application. 


tw Correspondence of teachers and personal visi- 
tation is exceedingly welcome to us always and is 
most cordially invited. 


Scribner, Armstrang & Co., 
654 BROADW AY, Hew York City. 


THE 






































SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 
COMPRISES 
1, PRIMARY TRACING SERIES, Nos. I. and I1—#1.90 


T dozen, 
2. orkuwar SERIES, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—$1,80 
n. 
3. INTERMEDIATE SERIES. A, ." , C—$1.80 per dozen, 
4. hfs +3 =O HOOL SERIES, W, X, ¥ and Z— 1.80 
5. TEC! “HER? 8 “GU pes 25 centa each. 
6, EXTRA FINE PENS—No. i, Raven; No. 2, Quill 
No. 3, Palcon—$1. 00 per gross. 
BOOK-K EEPING, 
1. wees Are Bouees ENTRY AND BUSINESS 
2. me ho = SINGLE OR DOUBLE ENTRY, 
3. cuaRT OR TRER OF BUSINESS—$1.50. 
HM, W. ELLSWORTH & CO., 
_ 756 BROADWAY, N. Y., Publishers, 





N. XW. Silicate Gv., 
FULTON s8T., COR. CHURCH jh 





These Slates used everywhere. 
Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Education and ethers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303-—404—170-351, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to 
caution,the public in respect to said imitations. 
ASK FOR GILLOTT's. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 Jonn-st.; New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED for the Footprints of 


SATAN or the itchy 


in His! ; a new book, by Rev. Holiis Read, A. M 
eather oy a God in Ristory.”. Mustrated from desi 
by Dore, Nast, of ‘a Weekly, and Cm Noth. 
Wke it ever before ooh or heard of, and sells at 
sisht. &. B. TREAT, Publisher, 905 Broadway, N. Y. 











LL BUOK LOVERS SHOUL D SUB- 
scribe to the AMERICAN BEDtAOFOL INE, 
monthly Journal of Literature and Repository of 
Notes and Queries. Sead penny np for jeoeemen number, 
SONS, 
hay 7 New York. 
Bubscription, $1 per year, Cheap edition, 50 cents. 





GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


$2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - - - $1,400,000 


Assets, - - © ° 


Cash Premiums. Annual Div.dends. 


TONTINE SAVINGS PLAN 








ANDREW W. GILL.. ecccccccccccccccssse- PrCaident 
EVERETT CLAPP......c+scesseecereeees Vice President 
LUCIUS McADAM.. Secretary and Actuary 


HENRY | c. CLENCH ... seeeeees -Assistant Georetary 


Exchange ee 


Cor, Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, November 11, 1872. 


AFTER the Great Fire in 
BOSTON 


OUR ENTIRE LIABILITIES in the City are 
ONLY $15,000. 
Cream Condition of the Company: 
Cash Capital 
Surplus, 


ASSETS.......... +. eocccees $272,510 | 00 
Losses unadjusted 


NET ASSETS.. 


R. CAKMAN COMBES, President, 
GEO. W. MONTGOMERY, Secretary. 


THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
EXPRESS COMPANY, 


71 Broadway, New York. 


$200,010 00 
72,500 00 














Will take freight for the Vienna Exposition and de- 
liverit to the proper committee having Zhe particular 
branch in charge to which it belongs, at Mirough rates, 
covering all charges whatsoever up to delivery. 

Having their own offices in Vienna, and 


AMUSEMENTS 





woon's MUSEUM, 
Corner of Broadway and Thirtieth street. 
THB GREAT FAMILY RESORT. 

CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
MUSEUM DEPARTMENT 
Open from 8 A. M, to 8 P. M. 

TWO PERFORMANCES IN. THE LECTURE-ROOM 

DAILY AT 2 AND 8 P. M. 
Chaste and ionabl i 
MATINEE AT 2 P. M, 





its given. 


EVENING AT 8 O'CLOCK. 
Admission, 30 cents. 
Liberal arrangements made with schools and 
societies 


ARNUM'S. 
OPEN FROM 11 A. M. TO 10 P. M. 
MATINEES A CLOCK 
MUSEUM MAND MENAGERIE oF Hane WILD BEASTS, 
LIVING amie WoRDERA 


ARFS, GIANTS,SALBINO 
FOUR I LIVING GIRAFFES, MONSTER: Sita TIoNs, 
ELANDS, WHITE POLAR BEARS, BENGAL TIGERS, 
HORNED HORSE OF TARTARY, 

GIANT AND DWARF ELEPHANTS, 

YAKS, LEOPARDS, TAPIRS, GORILLAS, APES, SER- 
PENTS, 8: SEALS. CAMELS, DROMEDARIES, 


PPY FAMILY, 
AND SCORES ororien OSTLY SPECIMENS. 


GREAT 
FASHIONABLE ARENIC ENTERTAINMENT, 
under the direction of 
DAN CASTELLO, 
ery Afternoon and Evening. 
MY. DATELIE6, MAN WITH THE TRON JAW 
w "HO! e M ARVELOUS FEATS OF STRENGTH 
HAVE ahaa *- aor THE ADMIRATION AND ASTONISH.- 
T OF Se ie AUDIENCES, 
WLLE ANGELA, THE FEMALE SAMPSON, 
who will potent in a series of herculean feats, culmi- 








nating with the firing of a five hundred pound cannon 
= her shoulders, 
poaeees a performances prceapity at 2and 8, 


C.16, AFTERNOON AND EV ENING, 
Oni it FIRST CAT yy IN AMERICA 


THD GEATEST EQUESTRIENNE OF THE AGE, 
from the Circue Del Priacipe Alfonzo, Madrid ; Circues 
Napoleon and tmperatrice, Paris, and Renz’s Cireus, 
Prussia, has been engaged by Mr. Barnum’s agent in 
Europe for a short season. 





MUSICAL, 


GERARD COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


(769 Broadway, cor. 9th St.) 
Private instruction in all Ly =a of Music, $10 per 
quarter. Elementary Class fre 
Elegant 7 octave Weber se: ale Pianos, $275, 
ments taken. 
Pianos bought or exchanged. 


PIANOS £ ORGANS = HOLIDAYS, 


Easier terms aon ever before offered. HORACE 
WATERS, 481 BROADWAY. New York, will sell during 
the Hotidays PIANOS. ORGANS and MELODEONS of 





Instali- 


first-class makers. including WATERS’ CELEBRATED 
PIANOS ona CONCERTO P NRLON ORGANS, which are 
the most beautiful am style and perfect in tone ever 


made, and take fro to com monthly, running 
from ONE to THRE EY EARS, to suit purchasers, with- 
out interest. NEW PIANOS and OKGANS to let, and 
rent allowed if pure based. 

From $1 to ?? received weekly, or from $3 to $7 
received monthly for SECOND-HAND PraNos. “on. 
GANS and MELODEONS, A liber: 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed, 


al discaunt for cash. 





DANCING, 





ne ACPHERSON’ Ss 
ACADEMY OF DANCING, 
ey enth street, near Kighth avenue. 






All the fashi dances in one course of lessons. 

Classes—Monday. Thursday, Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, for adults; also, Tuesday and Saturday af- 
ternoons, tor ladies’, misses and masters. 


To gentlemen wisbing 
ROUND DANC ts AS A SPECIALTY, 
the Monday = Saretar classes are recommended. 
tTIVATE LESSONS GIVEN 
DAY OR EVENING, 





N. B.—Select Soiree every Tuesday evening, com- 
mencing at 94. 





Bremen, the North Atlantic Express Company are 
also prepared to take charge of and attend to the 
proper exhibition and explanation ofall articles which 
American inventors or others may desire to exbibit, 
and toreturn the same to the United States at the 
close of the Exposition, or make such other dis- 
position thereof as may be desired. 

For rates, &c., stating class and quantity of goods 
to be forwarded, 

W. B. FARWELL, 
General Superintendent, 


71 BROADWAY, New York. 


DR. B. F. AT WOOD'S 


GILEAD BALM FOR THE HAIR, 


THE EXCELSIOR HAIR bere AND DRESSING OF 
THE WORLD. 


It arrests the falling out of — setetietaly. 
It cures Headache, Neuralgic Pz and W 


CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, BEDDING, Eite., 


At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS TAKEN, 


| DEALY & CONNINGHAM'S, 


384 and 386 Third ames near 28th St, 





Jones’ Stationery Mosaer, 


No. 152 SIXTH AVENUE, Established 1843, 

Depot for Fancy — Initial Stationery. Visitin 
Cards engraved in the most fashionable style. Boo! 
Binding neatly oka De 

A fine assort anon ot Gold Pens and Holders. 
graved in the most artistic manner. 





As a Toilet Vom | My is une ea 

The tolowin, cate is trom. i 1. Endemann, Ph. 
D.. Auitens Cc = to the Board a — - 

B. F. Atwood. —Sir: I have our 


“Gilead Balin,” and found it to be a nr atiietly v ‘egedabe 
renee aud free from any ae lnfedion 
ubstance, Respectfu y a. 
deal. . Expemann, Ph. D, 
Price, $1. Sold by all druggists. 


“KISSING IN THE DARK.” 


DID YOU EVER? 


Well, if you want the prettiest prece o music and 
words that just tell how it is, send 30 cents for song 
and chorus. full music size, ‘ Kissing in the Dark,” to 


D. L. STAPLES & CO., 
ALLEN, MICHIGAN | 


Long Looked For Come at Last! 
THE UNIVERSAL MICROSCOPE. 


The best Low Priced Microscope ever made. exceed- 
fugly useful for examining flowers, insects and Minute 
Objects, Detecting Counterfeit + &- Rae rm | 
the Wonders of the Mic: 
to the use of Phy aitlans. Teachers, Students and the 
Family Circle, Reqnires vo Feeal Adjustment. and 
ean therefore be readily used by any a. Other 
Microscopes of no greater power 83 each 
ana upwards, and are so difficult to da that 
none but scientific men can use them ; the Universal 
always gives satisfaction. One single miscroscope 
will sent carefully packed, by mail on receipt or 
$1, Ageute wanted ibe Addre: 

DL. STAPLES & UO,, 
Allen, Michigan. 


{To SCHOOL TEACHERS 


all others s wlahing a pleasant, profitable business. 
i will give e tory in rs for mv 
FINE STEKL SENGMAVINGR hf ae hoe 
RAYON PICTURES, nO Bor week 
made. Send for Ly Bn ht page be r be = ‘all pn il nar 
ticulars. Address G LN. “— Fine Art 
Publishing House), oe. Reade street, New York 











Something i Handker- 
chiofs, napkins. ete., eh with crest. coat of arms, 
m menegram or initial. Boxes of initial note from 20c. w baat 


~ Novello’s Edition of the Operas. 
Prien, 02.50 cach. Gilt Sides and Edges. $1.00 in 


Pa ng. 

ie e would call attention to the following operas. 
= we will send post-paid on receipt of the marked 
price. 
Fidelio Trovatore KNozze di Figaro 





Fra Diavolo Nl Barbiere Fille du Reg't. 
Don Giovanni I Puritani Der Freischuta 
Norma Oberon Tannhauser 
Lucia Rigoletto Sonnambula 
Lucrezia Lohengrin Masaniello ($1.50) 


Address 2. LS Doing age 599 Broadway, New York. 
Send 30 « latest number of PETERS’ 
MUSICAL MONTHLY pa be will get at least $4.00 
worth of Choice New Music. Subscription price, $3.00 
per year. 


FARRER & SAYER, 
212 GRAND STREET, 


LOW- PRESSURE, SELF - REGULATING 
STEAM-HEATING APPARATUS, 








POR 
Warming and Venti Private d Public 
Buildings. Stores, 8choo's, Churches, &e. 

N. B. For particu) and Catal address as 
above. 


ORCAN, PIANO, VIOLIN, CUITAR 


SIVOTNG— ARSON —Strictly Private Lessons, 92 

Clinton place, a few doors west of Fifth oho Teo- 

trodcrtey acluee enchora: "Address 33. Wat? 
ern | ret-class 8. 6 

SON, ‘Musical Director, 








Ween PUBLIC.—One always in at 119 Nassau 
street, Room L. 


PIANOS 


CABINET ORGANS 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 


rent applied done well and 


Aten ee ee ee ee er ee 
purchase, Repairing 


Sir csmkres 


PIANOS! 


AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELL’S, (Late Cummings.) 


NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


Ping ane orto rent. Money paid fm 
and examine before deciding gelsewhe” 
late Cummings, Ne. 8. Union Square, 





HAWKES’ * FOUNTA 





Send stamp for Circular, 


PEN-HOLDER fits any Pen. 
and $4.00. Also superior quality Gold oon Gold and Rubber Pencils, &c. Sent by mail. 






Pens re 7 
GEO. F. HAWKES, 66 Nassau Street, New Yorks 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
SCHOOL )OL MATERIAL, 


APPARATUS, 
BLACK Boants, 
KS, 


— 





cLOBi, 


APPARATUS, “OBJECT 
TEACHIN 
APPARA yt Us, 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


of all modern styles, and many other 
“ARTICLES FOR EVERY SCHOOL.” 
Mailed for 10 cts. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
14 Bond St,, New York. 


SCHOOL FURNISHING 


Stationery Store. 

Manufacturer of COPY, COMPOSITION, DRAWING, 
and BLANK BOOKS, of all kinds and sizes, for use in 
SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, 

PRESS-BOARD COVER. 
y Books are all covered with my patent PRESS- 
BoaRD COVER, which is the most durable made. 
SCHOOL PENS AND HOLDERS 
My pens are well adapted for School use. 
BLACK BOARDS, 

SMOOTHEST SURFACE, MOST DURABLE AND 
WARRANTED NEVER TO TURN GRAY, and retains 
its jet black color. 

hoe erythiag requisite for Schools and Colleges fur- 
Lishec 

. F W. MARTINI, 

ss William street, Hew York, 








SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Tevsrers, TeacueRrs, Scuoot Committees and those 
desiring to purchase furniture. will find it to their 
advantage to examine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the ad- 
vantage over the many new houses in this line that 
are springing up throughout the country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of machinery and the use of 
several valuable patents which we control, to offer all 
the modern improvements at prices that defy com- 
petition, 

For pacticulars and catalogue, address 

ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STREET. 
NEW YORK, 
Also manufacturer 0’ 
CHURCH SUNDAY SC CHOOL, AND LECTURE ROOM 

N. B.—Bleecker streetan Eighth avenue cars pas- 

pithin one block of the door. 


The Illustrated | Guide 


BEST SCHOOL 
DESKS, 


APPARATUS, 
"Chenilont, Se. 
Union Settees, 


with perfect = y seat and back for Lecture Rooms, 
&e. Mailed fre: 


American ‘Schoo Apparatus Co., 
MURRAY STREET, New York. 










Boots and Shoes 


AT WILLIAM NEELY’S, 
| 348 BOWERY, CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
ONE PRICE, 
} a ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
| 
| 
| 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
| FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


INCLUDING 


AIR PUMPS, ELECTRICAL MACHINES OF at; 
KINDS, INDUCTION COILS, GRISSLER’S TUBES, 
SPECTRUM TUBES, SPECTROSCOPES, 
ACOUSTIC APPARATUS, 

&e., &e., ke, 


A very large stock constantly on hand. 





Prices and IMustrated Catalogues sent by maj) 
any address on receipt ef ten cents. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
535 Broadway, N. Y. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 





INSTRUCTION, 


MAYHEW BUSINESS COLLEG? 


Conducted by IRA MAYHEW, A. M., author of 








Mayhew’s Practical Bookkeeping, 
For Home and School Study (priee, 80 cents), and 
Mayhew’s University Bookkeeping, 


For Colleges and the Counting-room (priee, $2.50). 


Books sent by mail on receipt of price. A pamphie 
presenting the claims of Bookkeeping as a 5! 
study, with notices of these works, is sent FREE \ 
teachers and school officers, on ip mony sation. Samples 
of the * May hew College Journal’ tree 

Address IRA MAYHEW, 

De brelt Mich 


-PENM ANSm@UIP. 
D. T. AMES & CO. 


Execute in the most perfect and artistic style ever 
variety of Plain and Ornamental 


PENMANSHIP. 
Enzross Resolutions, Testimonials, Memorials, 4d 
dresses, &c., write or fill Diplomas Family Records 





Certificates, Rolls of — rit and Membersh 
Pages, Tablets. Cards, _— 
Persons desiring coin Pe ol work or instruction should 
see our specimens. 
For Circular, Specimens or other information, ¢ 
upon or or address 
D. T. AMES & Co. 


756 Broadway, Ne w York, 





The New York Couservatory of Hise 


Has removed from Broadway to 
No. 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av,, 
Next Door to Delmonico’s, 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State, 


CLASSES CONSTANTLY FORMING in all branches 
of — and Modern Languages. 

Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY. AND EVENING. 

pane for any branch may begin at any time, the 
terms commencing from date of entrance. 





M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
Ne. 12 Union Square, 4th Avenue. 
Thorough instruction. Fane, Violin, Organ. Or 


chestral Instruments. Voca) and Harmony. 
_ Terma, $ $10, $15, $25. 


Caligraphic Artist. 
HENRY 8. DENISON, 
1151 BROADWAY, Be Between 26th and 2th streets 
P 











Stairs, Room 


Ornamental Lettering, whos ete Resolutions, Cer 
tificates, Di: —y Family Reco and Bibles, Eo- 
velopes: Addre: Confidential letters written and 
comgnees ae og aay private), Artists’ _—— lettered 
and on hand. fiug and Visiting Cards engraved 
and printed. 








J.T. BARNARD & SONS, 
COAL & WOOD. 


Cor. Gouverneur Slip and Front St. 


AND 


294 FRONT STREET. 


iLOW PRESSURE 
STEAM HEATERs 


For thoroughly warming Private Houses, Stores and 
Public Buildings, consisting of a Low Pressure Steam 
Generator, a for from 2 Iba. to 5 Ibs. pressure, 
and wrought-iron tubes for Radiators. 

Many examples of the great success of this snperior 
heater may be seen in this city and its immediate vi- 
ae including twelve of the largest school build- 


*GILLIS?. GEOGHEGAN- 


No. 116 and 118 WOOSTER S8T., 
BETWEEN SPRING AND PRINCE STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 











Corner of 14th st. (Rooms Nos. i? and M), New York 





PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Corner THIRTY-THIRD 8ST., BROADWAY, 
Junction Sixth avenue. 

Paine’s down town College, Bowery. cor. Canal. 
(Established 1849.) Specialties : poe: 4 ing, Arith 
methic, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelli vanguages 
24 writing lessons. 2. bo. Ladies qualified as book-keep- 

ers and TS; ‘instruction every day and eve wing. 





CHERS WANTED for English, ‘Preset, 
German, —~ ay Painting and Music, to 2 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
Seeeemowt the country. Send for Murva. P.s. 


AMERICAN qeCceseemat UNION, 
137 Broadway, } New York. 


T ee 8 BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 POURTR 

av . Opposite “—— r Institute, Bookkeeping 

Writing. mArithmretic ry French and Germaa- 

Ladies’ Department. at —% Telegraphy taught 
practically. Demand tor Opera: 


- CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS BEDDING, &c. 
Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 

TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & C0., 


Corner of 25th St, and 6th Av- 








Rubber, $2.00, $2 0, 





wR EEBES 


$2.322423 


g322 


Sef. 


zg 


" BPE, ,8F FE 





